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In September 1956 three Lithuanian youth, inmates 
of the slave labor camp No, 10 at Dubrava, Mordovia, 
were caught after an unsuccessful escape attempt and 
tortured to death as a warning to the others: 

1. Algirdas Petrusevicius, civil engineer; 

2. Aga Lorentas, student; 

3. Juozas JurkSa, student. 


Dear friends, youths and girls! 


. .. All young people are interested in the success of the Sixth World 
Youth and Student Festival, which promises to be magnificent. Let our 
joint and fruitful efforts be crowned with the result that one fine day 
in August 1957 we will be able to say: We have done a good job for 
the happiness and rapprochment of the youth, for friendship and peace. 


So, until we meet in Moscow! 


Moscow, August 16th, 1956 


(Excerpt from the address of the International Preparatory Committee 
of the Sixth World Youth and Student Festival). 


This summer is ripe with youth congresses. 
Among others, on June 29-30 the Lithuanian youth 
in North America will gather in Chicago for lectures, 


discussions and a folk dance festival. Young Catho- 
lics assembled in Pax Romana will convene in San 
Salvador on August 1-6. University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor will be host to the 10th Congress of the 
U. S. National Student Association. And, to outdazzle 
them ali, 30,000 young people from all over the world 
are expected to flock to the Sixth World Youth Festi- 
val in Moscow (July 28—August 11) where they will 
mingle with countless Soviet youth. 

These congresses differ in size, clamor and the 
degree of spontaneity. One thing though is common 
for all of them—an undercurrent of solemnity. The 
state of the world weighs heavily over them: the 
danger of an atomic holocaust which would not allow 
these young people to reach old age; the even greater 
danger of fear and impotence which would condemn 
this summer’s delegates to a long winter of 1984. 
Ideological questions will play an important role in 
these gatherings and the young people will wrestle 
intensely with the angels and devils of Weltanschauung. 
The congresses will be a serious matter, song and 
dance notwithstanding. 
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This applies particularly to the Lithuanian Youth 
Congress in Chicago. It will be rather small nume- 
rically and not much noticed outside the local circles. 
Yet in the total perspective it will carry enough 
weight to strike at the very core of the mammoth 
rally in Moscow. 

For what are these young people who will gather 
in Chicago? They are members of a nation which has 
been under Soviet communism for the last thirteen 
years. Many of them recollect the particular care 
for the young ones that the Soviet communists have 
shown during the mass deportations from Lithuania 
in cattle trains. Some are in the West because their 
parents wanted them to remain alive. Others — 
because they refused to believe in Utopia or in the 
necessity of mass-murder to create it. 

They are going to Chicago on their own free 
will to discuss problems that vitally interest them 
and to sound their views: Conservative and Liberal, 
Catholic and Socialist. This they are able to do tecause 
they live outside the boundaries of the “terrible simpli- 
fier”. Freedom for them is not a worn-cut abstrac- 
tion, as many in the West c-li it, but a tangible 
reality. The memory 's still fresh in many of their 
minds when they had to carry or to watch others 
carrying placards with the likeness of the dictator 
and slogans praising him. They remember so-called 
discussions in Communist schools which were but re- 
petitions of these slogans. 

The Chicago delegates are deeply aware that 
their brethren in Lithuania are officially allowed to 
express themselves only in those same slogans. They 
also know that whenever the young people there were 
able to raise their voice — as in the six-year long 
guerilla warfare or the demonstrations of last No- 
vember — they asked for one thing: a free, independ- 
ent and democratic Lithuania. This lends stature 
and importance to the Chicago meeting because it 
will voice the basic demands of an entire silenced 
nation whose youth is again in the vanguard. 


All creeds and political structures, being subject 
to the decay of senility, place great hopes in youth. 
The young men in San Salvador will, no doubt, confer 
about how to restore to Catholicism some of the 
fervor and luminosity that distinguished its first 
decades. The students in Ann Arbor, while discussing 
complacency and facelessness which threaten demo- 
cracy, will inevitably turn to the days when it was 
youthfully fresh. These talks will not be solely 
academic. Both Christianity and democracy, based 
on certain basic human longings and rooted in the 
realities of human existence, have in themselves the 
potential for constant renewal. 

it is an interesting coincidence that the Youth 
Festival in Moscow is taking place at a time when 
the youngest of these philosophies—Soviet communism 
— begins to to flee an ominous hardening of arteries. 
The present Soviet leaders are in quest for its re- 
juvenation. Where and how? Of course, they have 
tried to identify their political philosophy with all 
that was youthful in revolutionary movements and 
all that was great in human thought. But the mys- 
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tique of the Soviet Union as a revolutionary workers’ 
mother country has been finally destroyed on the 
barricades in Budapest. And Shakespeare with Hugo, 
progressive as they are, still remain basically bourge- 
ois and always apt to contaminate the milk on which 
the “new man” must be fed. Total Stalinism? Its 
pure perversion had neither youth nor age. 

So the Soviet leaders try to return to what they 
think are the virginal sources of the revolution. 
Lenin has been made an idol. Bodies of Communist 
writers and thinkers, once killed for deviations, are 
dragged out and propped, with the hope that their 
dead mouths will again yield what was once fire— 
what was once youth. But this search is hopeless. 
A dogma which was based not on the living but on 
the abstract man cannot be rejuvenated. 

What about the Soviet youth? What about those 
who saw their first light under the sky of Utopia? 
Free of the dust of the past, they were supposed 
to make the next giant step in the simplistic Marx- 
ian game of history. Now a part of them are bored 
with Soviet reality and a candid minority is even 
questioning the Soviet dogma. A youth which has 
failed to fulfill the hopes of its all-knowing mentors 
cannot serve as a source of rejuvenation. The Soviet 
leaders are confronted with the inexorable — the 
wonderful — fact that a total control of youth is 
impossible. They are up against the sobering reality 
that in every young man world history begins from 
anew. 

This is not to make a fetish out of youth. Young 
people have been too often seduced; they marched 
and chanted in black, brown and red shirts. The 
need for a collective orgasm under an approving and 
benevolent glance cf a powerful father image will 
persist. Demagogues will always be attracted by 
youth’s vision and its readiness to give all. They 
will often succeed in exploiting the readiness of the 
young ones to commit themselves, to make allegiance 
to a great cause, an all embracing ideal. The con- 
solation is that whenever they had succeded in the 
past it always happened with a vengeance. 

The young guests in Moscow will be offered a 
mythic ideal of peace and brotherhood under the 
patronage of a young and progressive political system 
chosen by history to unite the world. In the heart 
of the Potemkin village that is Soviet Union another 
Potemkin town, depicting houses and streets of all 
nations, is being erected. The lampposts and house 
fronts of Moscow are receiving a fresh coat of paint. 
Yet all the paint in the Soviet Union will not be 
able to conceal the pallor of a dying philosophy. 
Behind the facade of the festival there sit old fat 
men, fearful of each other, on guard against their 
own people and at war against the world. 

Youth is fearless skepticism and boundless faith; 
a hunger that is joyful and tears that are proud. 
It is multiformity and diversity. It is—at its inner- 
most—the particular, the individual, the unique. 

To-day, as always, all these things depend on 
freedom. To-day, communism js none of these things 
anymore, 
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STEPCHILDREN OF COMMUNISM 


RIMVYDAS SILBAJORIS 


The self-portrait of Communism represents a 
large, brave, happy family, marching confidently 
and relentlessly toward the dream that is to be 
made to come true. There are, of course, dark spots 
in the picture — the “shortcomings” of which the 
Soviet press likes to speak after having first as- 
sured its readers that when all is said and done 
things are going very well indeed. Then follows an 
ominous “however,” and we learn that the cattle 
on a collective farm have starved to death; that 
a citizen’s house has been torn down, on orders 
from local authorities, because of a legal formality; 
that a district Communist Party secretary has dis- 
rupted the elections to the pcst of chairman of a 
rural Soviet because his own candidate was being 
defeated, etc., etc. 


Furthermore, we learn that not all the members 
of the “great Soviet family” feel that they really 
be'ong in it. Ironicelly, a very conspicuous place 
among such “misfits” is occupied by some members 
of the younger generation — the future inheritors 
of the Soviet state. Showing no interest in the 
heritage of the Bolshevik revolution, deprived of 
other means of socially and politically approved 
self-expression, they seem to be the black sheep in 
Scviet society — the stepchildren of Communism. 


For a Soviet explanation of why these young 
men and women have fallen out of step with the 
“march of history,” we may turn to the decree on 
ideological training of youth, issued in 1957 by the 
Central Committee of the Young Communist Lea- 
gue (Komsomol). It says in part: 


..dt must not be forgotten that the present 
younger generation did not pass through the 
severe school of revolutionary struggle and 
tempering, did not experience those priva- 
tions and difficulties which fell to the lot of 
the older generation — our fathers, mothers, 
and older brothers. It is no accident, there- 
fore, that some young people have little idea 
of the blood and sweat, the price that had to 
be paid for the conditions in which they live 
today; they think that things were always 
like this, that they are to be taken for grant- 
ed, and sometimes do not appreciate the great 
achievements of the Soviet peoples. Some 
young men and women have a tendency to 
live at the expense of others. While well aware 
of their rights, they forget about their duties 
to society, demand much from -the state but 
give it little. 


" Such an explanation could be accepted only if 
we were to agree with the underlying premise that 
the Soviet Union has indeed achieved a fairly high 
living standard. Then one could understand how 
the younger generation, having lost the mentality 


of revolutionary struggle, would be much more 
interested in enjoying the fruits of the “blood and 
sweat” of their fathers. However, there is much 
evidence to show that, on the contrary, living 
standards, in spite of all the promises and in 
spite (or perhaps because) of the tremendous 
growth of heavy industry, have failed to rise suf- 
ficiently, and that the shiftless and cynical atti- 
tude of the younger generation may in itself be a 
protest and an accusation against the state that 
has exacted sacrifices and total submission for the 
sake of a Utopia that never came true. 


One of the most common manifestations of the 
refusal of the younger generation in the Soviet 
Union to conform to the officially established ideal 
of the “new Soviet man” is juvenile delinquency, 
or, as it is called by the Soviets themselves, petty 
hooliganism. The fourth (and last) page of most 
Soviet mewspapers is usually reserved for foreign 
news, sports, and small press items headed “From 
the Courtroom” or “Incidents.” These are made up 
of the kind of news that usually dominates the 
headlines in the American press: murder, theft, 
robbery, etc. Very often the criminals are auite 
young — in their teens; and they are of both 
sexes. Most frequently the young people do not ro 
beyond drinking, disturbing the peace in public 
places and getting into fistfights among themselves. 
However, such rowdyism has become so widespread 
that the government has seen the need to issue a 
special decree on petty hooliganism, fixing penal- 
ties at anywhere from ten days at hard labor to 
three and more years in prison. An extralegal 
penalty, not officially regarded as penalty, is the 
“voluntary” resettlement of young men and women 
in Siberia and the virgin lands in Kazakhstan and 
other Asian areas, where mass land-cultivation 
projects are being carried out. 

Much more serious manifestations of delin- 
quency, often reported not on the fourth page but 
in special feature articles that are written in a 
tone that betrays fear as much as indignation, are 
the major crimes committed by Soviet adolescents. 
Sometimes such crimes seem to result from sheer 
boredom. On March 10, 1957, Communist of Ta- 
dzhikistan, the Russian-language Communist Par- 
ty and government organ for the Tadzhik Republic, 
in Central Asia, reported the following incident: 

On a warm April evening in 1956 Vladimir 
Vasilyev, the cousins Vova and Stanislav Khar- 
kovsky and Svyatoslav Atayev, at a loss as to 
how to “kill” time, went down to Komsomols- 
koye Lake and sat on the stairway railings 
near the bridge. Soon they were joined by 
Yefremov and Voloshin, who had had “a bit to 
drink,” as they testified in court. Noticing a 
girl pass by in the company of two young 
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Rimvydas Silbajoris, B.A. in English, Antioch 
College, 1953; M. A. in Russian and Certificate of the 
Russian Inst.tute, Columbia University, 1955. At pre- 
sent Assistant to the Editor of the “American Slavic 


and East European Review.” 


men, Yefremov, who already had been tried 
for a knife-fight, suggested, “Let’s scare off 
the boys, then we'll rape the girl.” 


To “seare off” the boys Vasilyev had a 
knife, which he generously handed to Volo- 
shin. 

Yefremov and the others caught up with 
the girl and her escorts. Yefremov erabbed 
her by hand. The girl’s brother, Gerri Solcdov, 
a student at the state university, came to 
his sister’s defense. The hooligans started to 
teat him, and Voloshin dealt him four knife 
wounds, one of which proved mortal? 


Voloshin, the killer, who was born in 1938, re- 
ceived an 18-year sentence in a “corrective labor 
camp,” as the concentration camps are referred to 
in the Soviet press. The other criminals were of 
the same age. 


In this particular instance, the author of the 
report placed the main responsibility on the 
parents of the delinquent children; they had been 
guilty of too much “blind” parental love, and would 
not believe that their dear little boys not only 
had stopped going to school but were associating 
with known idlers and criminals. The schools and 
the Young Communist League also come in for 
sharp criticism. In most such cases the specific 
criticism of the Young Communist League is that 
its memters have neglected those young people 
who do not belong to it, considering their behavior 
to be their own affair and that of their parents. 
The Communist state, however, insists that where 
“socialist morality” is concerned, there is no such 
thing as a private matter, and that the state and 
its unofficial representatives, such as the Young 
Communist League, have the full right to step 
into other peoples’ private lives “for their own 
gcod.” 


It ‘s also interesting to note that the state 
itself has taken special measures to stop the spread 
of major juvenile crimes. Aside from the usual 
po ice (militia) work, attempts have been made to 
cut off at the source sport goods that might prove 
dangerous in the hands of young people. For in- 
Stance, the Supreme Soviet (theoretically the 
highest legislative and executive body of a Soviet 
republic) of the Azerbaidzhan Republic has issued 
a decree forbidding the “manufacture, possession, 
sale and carrying of daggers, Finnish (hunting) 
krives and similar cold-steel weapons without 
prorer au‘horization,” the penalty being “depriva- 
tion of freedom for up to five years and confisca- 
tion of the weapon.”* At the same time, special 
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“brigades for cooperation with the militia” have 
been set up throughout the Soviet Union, consist- 
ing ostensibly of volunteers who wish to help en- 
force the law. According to one report, the number 
of such volunteers in the city of Leningrad is as 
high as 100,000. 


The Soviets, of course, are quick to point out 
that in the Western countries, especially the U.S.A., 
young people do not behave very much better, and 
that incidents similar to the one cited above, or 
worse ones, can be just as easily selected from the 
pages of American newspapers. However, such an 
argument only points to the failure of the Com- 
munis: social experiment (if it can be called that). 
Whi'e in the West young people, except for having 
to observe the law and commonly accepted moral 
standards, are not expected by the state to have 
any svecific set of political or social ideals, such 
matters being left in the hands of the family and 
various social organizations, the Soviet Union has 
c’aimed and is still claiming that it is creating and 
to a considerable extent has already created the 
“new Soviet man” — a morally superior being, un- 
contaminated by the “putrid ideology of the capi- 
talist--bourgeoisie.”” This new man, however, seems 
to be very similar indeed to the old bourgeois man, 
sharing his human weaknesses, including his pro- 
pensity for crime. Having claimed superior status 
for itself, Communism should have proved its right 
to it by achieving superior results, for without them 
it has no special reason for existence. It has failed 
to achieve these results, and yet it has shed human 
tlood, which now stains the hands of the Soviet 
rulers and testifies to the fact that no man has 
the right to take away another man’s freedom for 
the sake of an ideological abstraction. 


The disaffection of the younger Soviet genera- 
tion a'so manifests itse’f in other ways, which are 
to some extent of an ideological nature. Under 
Stalin’s rule Soviet intellectuals, young and old. 
did not expect to be allowed to offer any personal 
reinterpretations of Communist doctrine, but after 
Khrushchev gave free reign to his oratorical talents 
in the now-famous speech against Stalin, some 
people in the Soviet Union seem to have drawn 


‘the conclusion that they, too, could now speak up. 


This was a serious mistake, as can be seen frem 
the frequent and sometimes threatening reasser- 
tions of the supremacy of the Communist Partv in 
all spheres of cultural, political and intellectual life. 
At first some Soviet writers tried, whi'e affirmin’ 
their Communist allegiance, to hint at rome of the 
rost obvious monstrosities of the revime. Soon 
thereafter writers’ congresses were c-nvened in all 
th» Soviet republics, at which, in the grand old 
Stalinist style, public confessions of ideological in- 
adequacy and militant declarations of conformity 
to the demands of the Communist Party were the 
order of the day. Similar repressions took place in 
other spheres of Soviet life. 

The Central Committee of the Young Commu- 
nist League, in the decree referred to above, re- 


cognized the existence of ideological deviations 
among the young people in the following fashion: 
..¥.C.L. organizations frequently do not 
conduct an offensive struggle against the in- 
trigues of bourgeois ideology, do a poor job 
of exposing anti-Soviet, provocational rumors 
and provocations and poorly train young 
people in a spirit of Bolshevist vigilance. 
Sometimes the proper rebuff is not given to 
nihilistic and other unhealthy manifestations 
by individual young men and women and 
atove all by students who have not been able 
profoundly and correctly to understand the 
essence and importance of the Party’s work 
to eliminate the shortcomings caused by the 

cult of the individual.‘ 


It is curious that it should be “above all” 
the students, persons with a degree of intellectual 
training and competence, who should fail, as the 
decree implies, to understand what the Communist 
Party is really aiming at. If we compare these 
students with the young men who headed the 
popular uprising in Hungary, the conclusion sug- 
gests itse’f that this is not a matter of failure to 
“understand,” for the young Hungarians did un- 
derstand the aims of Communism and rejected 
them. The young men in the Soviet Union are not 
ready to rise in revolt, but they do demand that 
the Soviet rulers give them some real freedoms 
instead of talking about them. They are not a mass 
of hungry workers who at the time of the revolu- 
tion ran after anyone who shouted “Bread!” Their 
starvation is now spiritual, and the Communist 
doctrine can no longer satisfy their hunger. As 
soon as the Communist Party slips up and forgets 
to rehearse carefully any public discussions on 
ideological themes, some young people immediately 
come forward and try to utter what they have 
been long and secretly thinking. For example on 
March 26, Pravda reported the following incident, 
in an article calling for greater indoctrination ef- 
forts by Communist teachers: 

The following example shows the results 
of formalism in bringing up young people. A 
discussion of representational art was held at 
the Odessa Polytechnical Institute. and some 
of the participants came out with attacks 
against socialist realism. It turned out that 
the large teaching staff, which includes more 
than 100 Communists, had no part in pre- 
paring for and conducting the discussion.5 


There are other manifestations of ideological 
dissatisfaction, some of which have been even re- 
ported in the American press. 

The ideological “thaw” has made it possible 
for more young Soviet people to come into con- 
tact with Western ideas and social and cultural 
habits. To judge by reports of Americans who have 
recently travelled in the Soviet Union, and by 
angry attacks on Radio Free Europe in the Com- 
munist press, a rather large number of young men 
and women are listening to Radio Free Europe and 


learning all about the latest jazz, clothing fads 
and other Western cultural manifestations of 2? 
more superficial sort. There is even a clearly re- 
cognizable group of Soviet young people who ar- 
dently imitate everything Western, and especially 
American, in their dress, social behavior, etc. The 
Communists make considerable efforts to identify 
these “zoot-suiters” (or stilyagi, as the Russians 
call them) with juvenile delinquents, trying to 
draw the moral that any Western influence is by 
definition a morally depraving one. Unfo-tunately, 
here again they are not entirely wrong. The zoot- 
suiters do indeed seem to have little or no moral 
ccnsciousness, and they sesm to have accepted the 
Communist declarations that the West is “deca- 
dent” and, moreover, to enjoy being accordingly 
decadent themselves. Loud, tasteless clothing, wild 
drinking parties, complete social irresponsibility 
often characterize those Soviet young people who 
are most outspoken in their admiration of the 
West. At the same time, one must remember that 
what in the United States may seem like a bit of 
harmiess fun (jitterbug dancing, for instance) in 
the highiy repressive and old-maidishly conser- 
vative Soviet society creates the impression of 
scandalous behavior. This circumstance should be 
taken into account when radio progrems for beam- 
ing to the East are being prepared. It would be 
naive to assume that, with Communism out of the 
way, a full and harmonious understanding between 
the East and the West will follow automatically. 
The cultural gulf is too great to be so easily 
bridged, and great care must be exercised in any 
attempt to communicate with the young people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Finally, there is still another group of step- 
children of Communism —- the quiet, honest and 
submissive young people who may be aware to a 
larger or smaller extent that their Soviet state has 
many dark closets but who, ostriehlike, prefer to 
keep their heads in the sand. An American college 
student who visited the Soviet Union has reported 
a conversation with a young woman schoolteacher 
a‘out freedom and democracy in the East and the 
West. At first the teacher tried to argue for the 
official Communist point of view, but she soon 
broke down under a relentless barrage of facts 
from “outer world,” some of which she heard for 
the first time. Then the American student was 
shocked and surprised to hear her say: “Al right, 
you may be right, the truth may be on your side! 
But tell me, what good is your truth to me? How 
is it going to help me get a better salary, the con- 
fidence of my friends and peace of mind?” 


This group of “little people who didn’t know,” 
just as so many Germans now say they didn’t know, 
may well be the largest in the Soviet Union today, 
and their fate is perhaps the most tragic. They 
are not zombies, for they do realize that it is 
possible to think in non-Communist terms. How- 
ever, by refusing to do so for reasons of personal 
security, they are committing spiritual suicide. And 
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yet, the really sad thing is that anyone who has 
had any experience with tyranny knows how hard 
it would be to accuse them of moral cowardice. 
There were many Americans who felt indignant 
about the events in Hungary but who at the same 
time did not have the strength to contemplate 
active interference at the risk of atomic warfare 
that would destroy their comfortable homes. The 
young Russian teacher who d'd not want to hear 
the truth felt very much the same way. 

Even such a passive attitude toward the Soviet 
state and its goals is too dangerous for the Commu- 
nist rulers to tolerate. A totalitarian regime can 
continue to command the loyalty of its subjects 
only if it can maintain for a prolonged period of 
time a feeling of exhilaration, of breathless move- 
ment forward, of new achievements. Dynamic at- 
titude toward life has always been a cornerstone 
of Soviet propaganda, and the Party-controlled 
press has consistently maintained a heroic pose in 
ite descriptions of life in the country. Milkmaids, 
apartment house superintendents, hydroelectric 
Station builders, soldiers and Party officials — all 
have been depicted in a golden glow of enthusiasm, 
th:ir strong arms outstretched toward Communism. 
In accordance with the precepts of what is called 
“socialist realism” in art, Soviet sculptors have 
populated the countryside with marble and stone 
statues of “heroes of socialist labor,” tense bodies 
leaning forward in the wind, faces expressing in- 
vincible determination. However, as the years went 
on and the Communist Utopia became increasingly 
remote and abstract while the sacrifices and hor- 
rors of dictatorship remained very real indeed, the 
whole “revolutionary movement of the masses” 
gradually came to resemble these dead statues, 
frozen in heroic attitudes, unable to take a single 
step forward. The living people in the Soviet Union 
today walk about in this “forest of symbols” like 
indifferent strangers who have lost all interest in 
the mythology of “socialist revolution.” 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the Soviet leaders 
make tremendous efforts to revive this mythology. 
The cultivation of virgin lands in Central Asia and 
Siberia on a gigantic scale may be a desperate 
measure to stave off a potentially disastrous short- 
age of food supply, but it is depicted as a new 
Soviet victory, and the young people are being 
fervently invited to take part in it. If the Party 
leaders could win a large-scale engagement of the 
younger generation in the “construction projects 
of socialism,” as to some extent they were able to 
do in the early days of the five-year plans, much 
of the disillusionment with the regime might 
vanish, if for no other reason than because the 
young men and women would be too busy to en- 
gage in much critical thinking. Many of them, with 
the assistance of Young Communist League and 
local agencies of government, have actually been 
sent to the virgin land areas. Soviet newspapers 
often carry news items about fresh arrivals of 
young psople from Moscow, Leningrad or the na- 
tional republics to various state farms or hydro- 
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electric construction sites in the Far East or Cen- 
tral Asia. However, evidence can be found in the 
Same Soviet press suggesting that living and 
working conditions in these areas make them seem 
like places of hard exile, in spite of all attempts to 
glamorize them. Several months ago an article in 
Pravda, the official Communist Party newspaper, 
entitled “When the Band Stops Playing,” described 
the miserable conditions found by the “builders of 
Communism” once they arrived at their destina- 
tion. They are met with band music and lengthy 
speeches and much official enthusiasm, but then 
they are sent to live in cold, often oniy partially 
finished dormitorics w.thout electricity or other 
conveniences. At work they are n-t viven any of 
the promised special training in building skills — 
an official of the construction project explained 
that once they have learned how to carry bricks, 
there is ne need for them to learn anything more. 
In their free time they are tortured by boredom, 
for such remote areas as many of the construction 
projects are located in, can offer nothing in the 
way of entertainment, and the local authorities 
cannot work up enough energy even to provide the 
young people with books, musical instruments or 
tilm projectors. It is not hard to imagine what 
“enthusiasm” this state of thirgs creates among 
these workers. If any of them ever had any ro- 
mantic feelings about conquering the wilderness 
for Communism, they are quickly eroded by insi- 
dious toredom, cold Arctic winds, or burning Cen- 
tral Asian sun. 

Another means of struggle against the disaf- 
fection of youth consists of attempts to give the 
young people a sense of power and importance in 
the Soviet scheme of things. The Soviet educator 
Makarenko achieved considerable success in the 
past with his labor camps for homeless adoles- 
cents who, in the times of famine and extreme 
deprivation following the forced collectivization of 
the countryside and the destruction of private 
business in the cities, were making their living by 
theft and robbery. An interesting feature of his 
program was that the best inmates of those labor 
camps were brought up to serve in the Cheka — 
the Soviet secret police. 

Today the young people are not drafted into 
the secret police, but nevertheless they are often 
offered extralegal positions of authority as mem- 
bers of the “brigades for cooperation with the 
militia,” conducting raids on saloons or public 
parks, picking up drunkards and hcoligans. The 
main role in the organization of such brigades is 
played by the Young Communist League, whose 
members thus obtain privileged status as auxilia- 
ries of the regime. The power they are able to 
wield sometimes may seem rather fantastic to a 
person not familiar with Soviet mentaHty and 
values. For instance, a Young Communist League 
brigade for traffic control has been organized in 
the oil city of Baku, and its members have been 
given full powers to stop any car and check the 
documents of the driver. One may well imagine 
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the reaction of New Yorkers if a troop of Rover 
Scouts were to start stopping cars on Broadway 
and demanding identif.cation papers! The primary 
task of the “toy policemen” in Baku is to make 
sure that official vehicles are not used for private 
purposes. However, in exercising their prerogatives 
these young men often go far beyond that. Once 
a patrol of their trigade stopped the official 
vehic:e of a factory director, who was taking his 
daughter to school in it. After a heated conversa- 
tion, these adolescents had the nerve to tell the 
man — a member of the new Soviet ruling class — 
that they would not allow him to spoil his child! 

in Often, however, even such attempts to make 
the young people identify themselves with the re- 
gime misfire, because those of them who are sup- 
posed to help maintain public order are often not 
very different from the hooligans they are called 
on to restrain. The official organ of the Lithuanian 
Young Communist League organization, Komjauni- 
mo Tiesa (Young Communist League Truth), re- 
ported on March 27, 1957, the following episode: 

Young people — steady customers of the 
dancing halls — are turning cheerfully to the 
tune of a waltz. Many of them smell of al- 
cohol. Right there, in the same hall, the 
adolescents puff on their cigarettes, emitting 
sophisticated streams of smoke. 

“Who are they?” you ask with astonish- 
ment, turning to Comrade Rakauskas, chair- 
man of the club Soviet, who stands there, 
calmly watching the scene. 

“They are pupils in the Second Gogol 
High School... They, so to speak, are enjoying 
their leisure time... 

“And why don’t you introduce order in 
your club?” 

“What do you mean, there is no order? 
Only those are permitted to enter who have 
tickets. And here, even the Young Commu- 
nist League patrol is helping us...” Comrade 
Rakauskas points to a group of young people 
smoking by the stove, with armbands around 
their sleeves. 

It also happens that the patrols fail to do their 
jobs because they are afraid of the hooligans. A 
cartoon in Krokodil (Crocodile), the Soviet humor 
magazine, once depicted a large number of ele- 
phants, runing away in terror from two drunken 
rabbits who were pulling their tails. There was 
also a press report describing how a small gang 
of juvenile hoodlums in a rural area was able to 
terrorize the whole village, including the collective 
farm chairman and the local militia chief. No onc 
daréd to stand up to them, and when a few young 
men from Moscow did so, they were cut up with 
knives. 

Aside from these attempted countermeasures, 
there are signs that the Soviet are seriously wor- 
ried about the youth problem, and that they often 
do not quite know what to do about it. From time 
to time the newspapers of all the republics, as 
well as the central press, engage in a rather dis- 


organized discussion as to who is responsible for 
the unfitting behavior of the juveniles. One such 
discussion took place in the pages of Tiesa (Truth) 
— the official organ of the Lithuanian Communist 
Party Central Committee and the government. 
Most of those who contributed their opinions on 
the problem were either parents or teachers. 

First of all, it can be seen from the discussion 
that much of the burden of guilt for the loose 
tehavior of the younger generation is laid upon 
the parents themselves. An article by V. Rinkevi- 
éics, a functionary in the Lithuanian Republic 
State Prosecutor’s Office, defined the parents’ du- 
ties toward their children in the following fashion: 

The duty of the parents is to develop good 
habits and standards of behavior in the 
adolescent, consciously to form his character, 
implant in him the principles of Communist 
morality and show him the true path of life 
by means of daily reminders, instructions, ex- 
planations and by good example.? 

However — and this is a point we have already 
referred to above — in the writer’s opinion the 
parents fail in their duties toward their children 
by being too “soft” on them: 

There still are a good many parents 
whose whole educational efforts consist mere- 
ly of spoiling the child. Already from a very 
early age such parents try to satisfy every 
desire and whim of their child... In such an 
education, any reasonable orders to the child 
are replaced by pleas addressed to the child, 
or by efforts to persuade him, although in 
the child’s early age such persuasion is en- 
tirely incomprehensible to him. In this way 
the egoism of the child is being developed, 
and there is no chance to form a_ good 
character...§ 

What is worse, the same author points out, is 
that often the parents expect the state itself to do 
the whole job of educating their children, absolving 
them of all responsibility: 

There are also parents who prefer to 
turn to the organs of justice, thinking that it 
is the job of the militia or of the prosecutor’s 
office to re-educate their child. 

“Take my son and send him to a 
children’s educational colony,” demands a 
mother. “He runs away from home, and he 
steals.” 

“But you are the mother,” one reminds 
her. 

“But what can I do if he does not listen 
to me!” shouts the woman. “I’m warning you 
— if you don’t shut him up in a children’s 
colony, he is going to commit a crime. You 
will be responsible for this!”® 

Other writers accuse the parents not only of 
softness but also of dissolute behavior on their own 
part, which cannot help but give the children a bad 
example. There is a curiously ironic note in these 
ccmplaints, for it was the state itself that “educat- 
ed” the parents never to make any independent 
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decisions in their own lives, always submitting to 
the “guidance” of the Communist Party and its 
various arms — from governmental agencies to 
the mi‘itia and the secret police. This has been 
especially true with respect to the education of 
children, for the Communist state has always mis- 
trusted the parents because of their “bourgeois 
surviva's” and has tried to influence the children 
Airectlv, independently of what they may have 
teen taught to do and believe at home. The 
chi'aren’s colonv — an institution first brought to 
life by Makarenko — actually amounts to a sort 
of mild concentration camp, where the children 
work, play and listen to Communist indoctrination 
under close supervision of people either belonging 
to or appointed by the Communist Party, and awav 
from any influence of the parents. Apvarently the 
Communist rulers themselves finally realized what 
a dismal prospect it would be to deprive all the 
families of their children and to introduce the 
children to the Soviet way of life through the 
gates of the children’s concentration camp. 


Besides parents, teachers also are accused of 
failing to do their job. In Lithuania, which lived 
an independent life between the two world wars. 
most of the intellectuals, and conseauently most 
of the school teachers, were educated and had their 
values formed in a tradition far removed from the 
Communist mentality. Some of these teachers tried 
to resist Communist pressure and were suppressed, 
and others simply surrendered to a hopeless, cyni- 
cal existence, fulfilling their duties as teachers 
only formally and refusing all responsibility for 
the behavior of the children, since in their opin- 
ion they have never been entrusted with their edu- 
cation, being supposed to serve merely as soulless 
mouthpieces of the Party. And it is these morally 
and spiritually broken men that the Soviet state 
now accuses of not doing what they were never 
trusted to do. Some of the descriptions of how such 
harrassed teachers behave bear the stamp of a 
truly Dostoyevskian tragic mockery. A. StaiSiinas, 
a student at Vilnius State University, gives the 
f-llowirg example: 


Once, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
a citizen staggered up to a woman who, with 
her child, was sitting in one of the bar and 
grill establishments in Vilnius and eating her 
supper, and asked her to leave the grill, for 
he, as an educator, could not bear to see 
children of school age in the bar and grill. 
The woman calmly finished eating and left, 
while the “pedagogue” remained, drunkenlv 
arguing with his friends about — education!'!° 


In search for those responsible for the sad 
state of juvenile morality, accusations are levelled 
at Party men who do not understand their tasks, 
at the state liquor enterprises, which apparently 
are doing much too good a job of providing places 
where one can buy and drink hard liquors, and, 
finally, at all grownups, because they fail to stop 


and admonish rowdy or noisy children in the 
streets, public parks, etc. 

It is not to be expected that in their frantic 
search for the causes of juvenile delinquency and 
indifference, or even half-suppressed hcstility, to 
the regime the Soviet rulers should ever publicly 
roint at themselves as the true culprits. And yet 
it is a pity, both for the sake of the younger Soviet 
geencration and of all mankind, that they should 
Strive to maintain themselves and their regime in 
power by shifting the responsibility on all those 
whose lives they thems2lves have distorted. After 
the recent denounciations of Stalin, the Soviet 
ruers tegan with redoubled enthusia-m pointing 
at Lenin as the true symbol of militant Commu- 
nism. Yet it was Lenin himself who advocated the 
philosophy that mankind can make progress only 
if a group of devoted high priests of socialism. 
“who know better,” takes over the control of the 
masses and leads or pushes them, as the case may 
te, toward the goals that they think mankind 
shou!d strive for. Considering living human beings 
as a kind of biological subject matter, available for 
experimentation and deliberate change, they took 
upon themselves the staggering responsibility of 
thinking, feeling and acting for millions, or rather, 
most of the time, in spite of them. The behavior 
of the younger Soviet generation is merely another 
proof that it is impossible and, moreover, immoral 
to attempt to dictate what the “conditioned 
reflexes” of mankind should be. Cramped in the 
narrow framework of Communist dogma, the hu- 
man souls in the Soviet refuse to be molded by it, 
and react to its pressure by violent and sometimes 
even perverse convulsions ranging all the way 
from passive and active resistance through cyni- 
cism to crime. 
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VILNIUS. Ruins of Upper Castle’s living palace. Present view. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONUMENTAL ART IN ANCIENT LITHUANIA 


DR. POVILAS REKLAITIS 


All the centuries of Lithuania’s history have 
teen accompanied by works of architecture some- 
times connected with sculpture and painting of 
decorative or symbolic character. 

However, our knowledge of the earliest cen- 
turics — from the 12th to the 14th — is very 
scant, and the surviving monuments are not nume- 
rous. In the period of transition to early historic 
times the widely distributed Lithuanian fortresses 
were a very important phenomenon of our coun- 
try’s material culture. Their social, architectural 
and urbanistic character determined the begin- 
nings and later development of monumental art in 
Lithuania. The Lithuanian word “pilis,” meaning 
an ancient fortress or castle, is similar to the Greek 
“rolis.” Indeed, “pilis” meant not only the residence 
of the feudal “kunigas” (king) in the formative 
period of the Lithuanian empire but also an em- 


bryonic town, an administrative and economic 
center made up of the fortified high ground and 
“suburban” settlements, as we know from analogies 
in other countries of Eastern and Central Europe.'! 
The defensive walls were adapted to the border of 
the plateau and took the form of an irregular ring, 
inside which were a great number of buildings — 
the ruler’s palace; dwellings for his attendants, re- 
latives, servants, warriors and artisans; and sanc- 
tuaries. In the earliest times these buildings were 
constructed exclusively of wood, as was natural in 
a country rich in forests but lacking stone suitable 
for masonry constructions. We can only guess at 
their beauty and fanciful forms by studying the 
rural wooden buildings of later times — i.e., rural 
churches, bell towers, granaries (“klétis”) and so 
forth — the oldest known examples of which date 
back to the 18th century. (The exploration of this 
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VILNIUS. Feudal region on the left, Mu- 


VILNIUS. Feudal Region in XIV century: Fortress, Ducal Palace, Cathedral. nicipal Region—free city with city hali— 


(From Vilna Litvaniae Metropolis, G. Braun, 1581) 


subject belongs to ethnography.) All wooden struc- 
tures of earlier periods have been destroyed by fire, 
and only conical hills, now overgrown with grass 
and bushes, mark where the fortresses formerly 
stood. The excavated traces of wooden structures 
on these sites make up a separate problem of ar- 
cheology. The attention of the art historian is 
drawn to the few stone monuments that have 
been preserved from the earliest historic times, or 
have been found during excavations, and that 
permit us to retrace the aspect of early monu- 
mental art. 


1. THE FORTRESS AND TOWN OF VILNIUS 


The construction and subsequent growth of 
the stone fortress at Vilnius, the seat of the sov- 
ereigns of the Lithuanian empire, had prime im- 
portance for the further evolution of Lithuanian 
culture. In 1940 excavators of the fortress — the 
so-called Upper Castle, or Gediminas Hill — dis- 
covered the oldest cultural layer, which dates back 
to 400 A.D. and already belongs to the Baltic-Lith- 
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on the right. Column in the middle is symbol 
ef strength. From a drawing by T. Makov- 
cki in 1604. 


uanian tribes.2 The oldest stone structure of the 
fortress dates from the 14th century, the time of 
the heirs of the Grand Duke Gediminas; it com- 
bines granite boulders with brick and lime, which 
is typical of Lithuanian military architecture of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Around 1420 the 
Grand Duke Vytautas erected, of the same mate- 
ria's, new defensive walls, with three towers, and 
a patace building; their magnificent ruins still 
dcminate the panorama of the town.’ As early as 
‘he 14th century there existed immediately at the 
foot of the fortress-hill, at the confluence of Vil- 
nele Brook and the Neris River, an urban complex 
‘ater ca!led “Lower Castle.” Its stone walls, irregu- 
lar and with an unsymmetrical ground plan, were 
joined with the fortress on the hill and enclosed 
a large area with a great number of buildings of 
various types, among which was the palace of the 
Grand Duke.‘ This palace was originally Gothic; 
in the 16th century the Lithuanian Grand Dukes 
Sigismund the Old and Sigismund August Jogai- 
lians built a new, Renaissance palace, with attics 
on its facades hiding the roofs around a cortile, or 
Iialian-style courtyard with galleries; the coopera- 
tion of Italian architects must be presumed. This 
palace is shown in “Vilna Litvaniae Metropolis,” 
the panorama of the town engraved by Braun and 
Hogenterg in 1581 and the oldest view of Vilnius; 
the pa'ace, together with the surrounding buildings, 
was torn down in 1799-1803.5 As early as the 14th 
century this “fortress-town” of Vilnius became the 
country’s political and religious center. A market 
place outside the walls plus neighboring settlements 
at the same time served as a crystallization point 
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for a free merchant town. In 1387 the new suburb 
of Vilnius was granted city rights,* although the 
German colonists of Vilnius had long enjoyed the 
civil rights of Riga. In the 16th century the town 
was girded by a wall, and fortified gates were 
built.7 Thus the town’s social differentiation is 
clearly visible in its topography and monumental 
architecture: the formerly open municipal area 
around the market and the town hall, and a sep- 
arate feudal area, earlier walled in as a “castrum,” 
with its palace, temples and ancient stronghold 
on the hill having the same significance for Vil- 
nius as the Acropolis has for Athens or the Krem- 
lin for Moscow. 


2. THE FORTRESSES ON THE HEIGHTS 


We find stone “pilis” similar to the one at 
Vilnius in several other places in Lithuania. Ex- 
tensive ruins have been preserved at Gardinas, on 
the Trakai Peninsula and at Naugardukas; in Ve- 
liuona and Merkiné the stone structures have dis- 
appeared. In these places we observe the remains 
of an old fortress on a height, ringed by a wall; 
outside, and separated by a moat, is a suburb with 
i‘s cwn d:fense arrangements. Only the Gardinas 


GARDINAS. Plant and reconstruction of the castle of Vytau- 
tas the Great (1398). The Vytautas’ church, the foundations 
of which have been excavated, is situated inside the castle 


yard. 


‘pi'is” has been satisfactorily expiored, in 1931 to 
1949. At a depth of eight meters the excavators 
found the remains of two 12th-century towers, 
meacuring 10 by 10 metvrs and made of Byzantine 
bricks 4 by 17 by 28 cm. This is the oldest secular 
trick structure in the country, dating from the 
time Gardinas was under the rule of Ukrainians 
from Kiev.’ Above the 12th-century stratum, at 
depths of 6, 5 — 3, 4 m, are layers dating from 
the Lithuanian culture of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies and the remains of a large Gothic castle 
erected by Vytautas in 1398. This castle has an 
irregular ring wall and is built of bricks 8 by 12 by 
27 cm and boulders. A Gothic monument that may 
be even o!der is the brick tower at Lietuvos Ak- 
mené (Kamenec Litovsk), the remains of a former 
castle which may have been built in the 13th 
century. The ring-shaped walls and their imposing 
dimensions and the severity and massivenes of the 
structure are characteristic of the oldest Lithua- 
nian military architecture. In this period the ele- 
ments of prehistoric culture are still predominant, 
but the influence of the neighboring Kiev empire 
and the Gothic world to the west begins to increase. 


3. THE OLDEST CHURCHES 


Christian sacred buildings in Lithuania, as well 
as in the empire of Kiev, were always built close 
to the ruters’ residences, and the earliest churches 
wer fortress-churches. In 1933 a small (eight by 
nine meters) four-cornered church with a rounded 
apse and two interior pillars was excavated within 
the walls of Vytautas’ castle in Gardinas. This 
church, dated at the end of the 14th century, 
clearly shows the idea of u central-type building 
smpified into an elementary cubic structure of 
R-manesoue taste, the bricks that are used being 
rot Byzantine in shave but slender Gothics ones 
(8 ty 16 by 31 cm).® Below this fortress church of 
Vy autas the foundations of an earlier church, 
pur2 Byzantine in style and dating from the 12th 
century, were excavated. This church has three 
rounded apses, and it possessed a dome; fragments 
of faience tile were found in the flcor and 
wal's. Other fortress-churches existed in Naugar- 
dukas, Trakai and Vilnius, which had several of 
them. In 1956 the St. Anna Church, mentioned as 
early as 1390 and 1398 — it had presumably been 
built earlier — as an “intra muros castri (within 
the castle walls) was excavated in the former for- 
{ress-town area of Vilnius; it too, had a rounded 
apse.'° According to tradition, the Cathedral of 
Vilnius was built in 1386 on the site of a pagan 
temple, when the Lithuanian dukes embraced 
Roman Catholicism; it was also a fortress-church 
(ecclesia in castro), and stood close to the ducal 
pa'’ace.!! In the 15th and 16th centuries the Ca- 
thedral was Gothic; after a fire in 1530 it was en- 
larged by the Italian Bernardo Zenobi and Gio- 
vanni da Fiesule, and their version can be seen 
in an engraving made by T. Makovski in 1604. The 
present classical design is the work of the Lithu- 
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anian architect L. Stuoka-Gucevi¢ius, who in the 
years 1777 to 1801 put up a structure of imposing 
gravity in the form of an ancient Greek temple, 
with a_ six-columned portico, that is in perfect 
harmony with the remains of the medieval strong- 
hold and remains a true symbol of the former 
Lithuanian empire. 


A second impulse for the development cf ec- 
clesiastical architecture was furnished by the 
monastic organizations; preserving a greater mea- 
sure cf independence than the sovereign, they 
sett'ed outside the fortress walls (extra muros 
castri) and therefore supplied their own defense 
arrangements. In KoloZa, outside the fortress of 
Gardinas and close to the Nemunas River, are the 
remains of a 12th-century church in Byzantine 
style; two apses and some sections of wall, de- 
corated with faience tiles in geometrical pat- 
terns, have been preserved of this basilica, which 
formerly had a dome; inside the church hundreds 
of acoustical vases are walled, in the manner of 
classical antiquity (Grecian “echea”). This church 
had embrasures above the interior galleries for 
defense. New explorations have confirmed that this 
church, built for the special cult of Saints Boris 
and Gleb, was connected with a monastery.'? In 
the 14th century the Franciscans and later the 
Dominicans founded their first cloisters in Vilnius, 
outside the fortress walls; missionaries of these 
orders had visited Lithuania as early as the 13th 
century." 


4. THE WATER AND PLAINS CASTLES 


Gothic forms came to Lithuania from West- 
ern Europe largely in the second half of the reign 
of Vytautas. Under this statesman’s farsighted 
policy, the Lithuanian Grand Duchy was united in 
a free alliance with the Roman Catholic kingdom 
of Poland, upon whose throne Jogaila, a cousin of 
Vytautas’, was seated in 1386. The Western char- 
acter of Lithuanian culture was now definitively 
determined. Vytautas’ struggle against the Order 
of German Knights and in alliance with it against 


TRAKAI. Model of the isiand castle in the Galvé lake, XV 
century. Forecastle and Ducal Palace. 
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TRAKAIL. Pian of the island castle of Galvé lake. Forecastle 
and Ducal Palace with representation hall. Gothic vaults of 
the hall have been rebuilt. Drawing by S. LukoSevitius. 


Jogaila undoubtedly gave new impulses to military 
archi ecture in the 15th century. In times of ar- 
mistice Vytautas exchanged architects and arti- 
sans with the order; Lithuania’s 15th-century 
castles were marked by new features and developed 
original features in their total design. Beside local, 
traditional elements we find elements that have 
their root in the architecture of the Knights or in 
such Western European countries as Flanders, and 
superimposed over all are the marks of the crea- 
tive planning of the rulers themselves. This period 
saw the emergence of the type of castle adapted 
to a terrain of plains or water, and marked the 
introduction into Lithuania of the quadrilateral- 
plan castle usually used by the Knights. The 
masterwork of the Vytautas period is the castle 
built in 1406-1409 on an island in Trakai’s Lake 
Calvé.'4 This is built in two sections: a residence 
castle with two houses and a 25-meter-high watch- 
tower in front, and beyond the moat a fore-castle 
with four cylindrical towers on square foundations; 
both sections are surrounded by the sea. These 
towers, of complicated construction, project from 
the corners and were built for bombarding from 
the flank; they are a peculiarity of construction 
not typical in the Knights’ architecture.5 At 
Trakai defense arrangements of Western European 
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ISAUNAS. Gothic churches. XV century. 


origin were adapted to local requirements and 
ideas of beauty. This castle occupies a space of 
8160 square meters and is built of at least 30,000 
cubic meters of boulders; only the exterior facing 
and the vaults were constructed of brick. In the 
years 1929 to 1943 the Lithuanian Office for the 
Preservation of Cultural Monuments carried out 
thorough excavations and preservation work on 
this castle, which has been in ruins since the 17th 
century.!6 To the period of Vytautas also belong 
the castle at Kaunas, quadrilateral with cylindri- 
cal corner towers, and the fore-castle on the Tra- 
kai Peninsula, both of which are now in ruins. The 
chronology of the castles at Medininkai, Kriavas 
and Lyda has not been firmly established; it is 
protable that they all belong to the 15th century, 
too.17 The trapezoidal ground plan of these castles 
shows a synthesis of Western and Eastern forms. 
The basic elements of the Vytautas castles deter- 
mined the further development of all military 
architecture in Lithuania for the next two cen- 
turies. In the 16th century water castles with 
cuadri‘ateral ground plans were built, for in- 
stance at Geranainys and Myrius; around 1600 a 
castle was built at Vyténai, and many other smaller 
plains castles and palaces were constructed, all 
fortified and having the cylindrical or octagonal 
towers so characteristic of the feudal period in 
Lithuania up to the 17th century. Many factors 


point to the supposition that Muscovite quadri- 
lateral castles of the 16th and 17th centuries (the 
earliest example is Ivangorod, built in 1492) were 
influenced by the Vytautas-type Lithuanian castle. 
The cultural influence of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania can be seen in other aspects of Mos- 
cow’s life — jurisprudence, for instance; the Mus- 
covites imitated the Lithuanian Statutes. 


5. GOTHIC IN THE TOWNS 


There are a number of brick structures in 
Lithuania’s towns dating from the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The war between Lithuania and the 
Knights, which lasted more than 200 years, was 
ended by Vytautas, who then initiated commercial 
relations with Prussia; this was of great benefit 
to Lithuania’s cities. After the victory of 1410 the 
cities began to bloom, and their economic impor- 
tance far transcended that of the old economic 
centers of the fortresses’ suburban setllements. 
Trade with such cities as Danzig and the estab- 
lishment of German merchant colonies also en- 
hanced the growth of Gothic culture in Lithuanian 
towns. Vytautas preserved and extended the auton- 
omous status of towns in the form of Magdebur- 
gian town rights, which were granted to Kaunas in 
1408.18 This development continued through the 
reigns of Kazimieras Jogailaitis (1440-1492) and 
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KAUNAS. Church of St. Nicholas. Choir vaults. Late Go- 
thic. XV-XVI century. (Photo by architect Georg Gettner.) 


Aleksandras (1492-1506), and urban planning, ar- 
chitecture and construction techniques all partook 
of an obviously Western character in this period. 
The slender Gothic bricks became common in the 
towns, as well as Gothic vaults and the system of 
buttresses. Several Gothic churches of the 15th 
century still survive as large parish churches in 
the cities — St. John’s, in Vilnius; Sts. Peter and 
Paul (now the Cathedral), in Kaunas; St. Mary’s, 
in Gardinas; and smaller churches in Merkiné, Ve- 
liuona, Kédainiai and Trakai. The brick Gothic — 
so-called Baltic or Northern Gothic — style to 
which all these monuments in Lithuania belong 
differs markedly from the sandstone Gothic of 
Western Europe. The characteristic vertical 
rhythms of Gothic wall structure and the decora- 
tive carving were impossible in the North, where 
the lack of sandstone necessitated the use of brick. 
The Baltic Gothic works with planes and unde- 
corated walls of red bricks, revealing the monu- 
mental logic of cubic masses. This crude severity 
is softened by plain blind windows, and friezes and 
embrasures of shaped brick. The monotony of the 
bare red-brick walls is enlivened by whitewashed 
niches and the insertion of glazed or black-burned 
bricks. The hall-church — nave and aisles of equal 
height — is most characteristic. Lithuania’s brick 
Gothic vaults are highly decorative; they include 
15th-century star vaults, in which the ogives that 
transmit the vaulting’s weight to the pillars are 
arranged in large stars; net vaults, dating from 
the late 15th and the 16th centuries, and very 
characteristic of late Gothic, in which a web of 
ogives with no constructive function covers the 
vaults; and, finally, the honeycomb vaults, de- 
corated with various crystal-shaped cavities; the 
finest surviving examples are in the sacristy of the 
B-rnhardin Cloister in Vilnius. 


6. THE LATEST, 16th-CENTURY GOTHIC 


The Order of Bernhardins — i.e., strict-obser- 
vance Franciscans (in Poland and Lithuania) - 
established cloisters in Vilnius and Kaunas in 1469 
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VILNIUS. Cloister Church of the Order of Bernhardins. 
Southeastern Tower. Built about 1525. 
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Consiruction of these clois‘ers’ churches continued 
into the 16th century, and although the Renais- 
sance began to spread in Lithuania, the Bernhar- 
cins clung stubbornly to the medieval Gothic tra- 
dition of art, which survived in Lithuania until the 
end of the 16th century. This late Gothic was 
very original and inclined to variaticns. For in- 
stance, the bell tower of the Bernhardins’ church, 
built about 1525 — an octagona! structure decorat- 
ed with frames of bricks in profile and rounded 
arch openings — is a solution that does not violate 
the tru2 style of brickwcrk. The increased decora- 
tiveness of the facades, broken up by many blind 
windows, can be seen in other 16th-century brick 
Gothic churches — for instance, those in Zapys- 
kis and Koden — and in the castle at Myrius. This 
trend toward a fanciful decorativeness went far 
to give the ornamental details of the walls a more 
variegated character and a sculptured look. The 


VILNIUS. Facade of the church of St. Ann. Second half of 
XVI century. 


most famous example of this style is the Church of 
St. Anna, near the Bernhardins’ cloister in Vilnius, 
founded at the end of the 15th century as an 
oratory for the St. Anna Fraternity; the remark- 
able facade erected in 1576-1581 by an unknown 
Flemish architect, is a masterful execution in 
trick of various motifs of late French-Flemish 
sandstone Gothic combined with motifs of local 
provenance into a complicated decorative whole.’ 
The 16th- century Gothic gable of the so-called 
Perkinas House in Kaunas — a marvelous relic of 
the old civil architecture of this ancient trade 
center on the Nemunas River, where Hanseatic 
merchants gathered — had a similar genesis. 


7. THE PROBLEMATICAL TRANSITIONAL AGE 
AND THE RENAISSANCE 


The period of the Renaissance in Lithuania is 
marked by reminiscences of medieval archaism. 
This is evident in the above-mentioned restoration 
ot the Cathedral in Vilnius after 1534 and — in so 
far as we can judge from old engravings — in the 
former Ducal Palace, put up in the Renaissance 
period. The similar attics of some remaining build- 
ings in the town szem fairly remote from true 
classical Renaissance art, and the motifs of the 
friezes of rounded arches used in them are of a 
cuasi-Romanesque character. (The Romanesquc 
frieze of rounded arches came into the neighboring 
Ukraine and Novgorod from the West in the 12th 
century and survived there for a long time.). We 
can speak of the revival of archaism in Lithuania 
as the first step toward something new. 


The archaism also manifested itself in the re- 
turn to Byzantine forms of the Orthodox churches 
constructed in 16th century. After the prohibition 
of the use of brick in constructing Orthodox 
churches was repealed, in 1514,2° a series of brick 
churches rose in the first half of the 16th century; 
they were now, paradoxically, dependent on West- 
ern forms: A Byzantine ground plan is united with 
Go‘hic vaults and decoration that employs revived 
“Remanesque” motifs. All these churches were 
fortificd, with towers on all four corners and gal- 
leries with loopholes, and their hybrid design 


VILNIUS. Attic of a dwelling. XVI century. 
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VILNIUS. Church of St. Michael. Buttresses ending in ca- 
pitals. 1594-1625. 


paces them among the most curious products in 
the history of art. The oldest examples of this 
Gothic Byzantine syncretism are St. Trinity, in 
the Basilian Cloister; St. Nicholas, on the great 
market; and St. Mary’s Cathedral — all in Vilnius; 
surviving to our day are the fortified churches 
near Skriboniai (Lyda District); Sinkevi¢iai, near 
Slanimas; and the cloister church in Suprasl, near 
Baltstogé.2! Zemaitija (Samogithia, or Low Lithu- 
ania) has an interesting parish church at Siau- 
liai, built half a century later and decorated with 
Romanesque simple vertical mouldings and friezes, 
though the building itself is a fortified construction 
akin to Gothic. Cylindrical flanking towers are 
preserved in some other churches of the old brick 
cors‘ruction (Simnas, Kamojai, etc.). The church 
at Smurgainys exhibits a rare octagonal plan, and 
has attics of Romanesque shape. Many relics of 
this problematical transition period in the coun- 
try have not yet been fully explored. Around 1600 
church architecture began to mix Renaissance and 
early baroque forms with the traditional Gothic 
e‘ements. This can be seen in the Bernhardin 
nuns’ churches of St. Trinity, in Kaunas, and St. 
Michael, in Vilnius. The latter, a small church of 
one nave, has buttresses ending in “classical” capi- 
ta’s and cornices; the barrel vault is decorated 
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with s.ucco ribs having rosette motifs; and the 
facade, again, is flanked by a pair of traditional 
cylindrical towers, of slender proportions. Even the 
unique late-Renaissance-style Calvinist church in 
Kédainiai (1624-1654) has cylindrical towers at 
a'l four corners, like the fortified churches of the 
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8. PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Examp‘es of monumental painting and sculp- 
ture of the 15th an dl6th centuries in Lithuania 
are scarce, owing to cons‘derable losses during the 
first Muscovite invasion of 1655-1661, which de- 
vastated Vilnius and other towns. On the walls of 
the ruined island palace at Trakai we can see 
fragments of a cycle cf 15th-century frescoes re- 
presenting scenes of homage to a secular ruler and 
poriraits of saints; the style of the frescoes is re- 
lated to the Balkan school of painting. Vestiges of 
polychrome wall paintings remain in the churches 
at JSkeldé and Rykantai (16th century). Many 
examples of 16th-century panel painting have un- 
fortunately not yet been critically described. Two 
of them merit consideration for their cultic sig- 
nificance and the typical qualities of the local 
school that they reveal: the icon of St. Casimir, 
patron saint of the Duchy, in the Vilnius Cathedrai 
(the saint’s tomb-chapel), and the Holy Virgin in 
the chapel of AuSros Vartai (Dawn Gate) — a 
painting of high artistic value (between 1550 and 
1650).22 Written sources mention Gothic sculptures 
in the Vilnius Cathedral that no longer exist. Frag- 
ments of decorative Renaissance carving have been 
found in Vilnius. Several marble tombs survived the 
Muscovite devastations; the oldest, a marble tomb 
plate of Chancellor Albert GoStautas dated about 
1539, is attributed to Giovanni Cini, and its severe 
frontal composition is medieval in feeling. 


9. ITALIAN BAROQUE IN LITHUANIA 


The reform of the Roman Catholic Church 
initiated by the Council of Trent and propagated 


VILNIUS. Church of St. Michael. Renaissance vaults de- 
corated with stucco ribs. 1594-1625. 
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by the Order of Jesuits reached Lithuania at the 
end of the 16th century, and during the 17th cen- 
tury it turned monumental art in a new direction. 
The religious fervor of the Lithuanian aristocracy 
and their inclination toward splendor stimulated 
the promotion of great monumental tasks. The 
noble families of the Radvilas, Pacas and others, 
who exercised autocratic power during the union 
between Poland and the Grand Duchy, built luxu- 
rious palaces and modern fortresses, as at Birzai 
and NesvyZius, and they contributed generously 
to. the construction of cloisters and cloister 
churches. It was a period of flowering for the 
Jesuits, Carmelites and Dominicans. The Jesuits’ 
center was the Academy of Vilnius, established in 
1578, which in the 17th and 18th centuries grew 


PAZAISLIS near Kaunas. Frescoes of the 
Dome. End of XVII century. 


VILNIUS. Church of St. Theresa. First half 
of XVII century. 


into a large complex with five arcaded courts.2? 
Only now was the Christianization of the people 
accomplished and Calvinism among the upper 
classes victoriously rooted out. The new art — 
developed in Italy and brought immediately by the 
noble patrons to Lithuania, where it interupted 
the local evolution — was an expression of the 
triumph of the Roman Catholic Church. During 
this period many Italian architecs, painters and 
sculptors worked in Lithuania. The Duchy’s first 
baroque edifice was the Jesuit church at NesvyzZius, 
built in 1586-1588 by the Jesuit architect Bernar- 
doni de Como. The plans of the Jesuit churches 
were usually sent to Rome for approval. The first 
baroque church in Vilnius, the Jesuits’ St. Casimir, 
was built in 1604-1615 after the scheme of the 
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ANTAKALNIS near Vilnius. Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. 


Stucco sculpture of St. Florian. End of XVII century. 
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Church of Il Gesu in Rome, a basilica with a dome 
at the crossing. At the same period were built the 
tomb-chapel of St. Casimir, as an annex of the 
Vilnius Cathedral (1624-1636) and the Carmelites’ 
St. Theresa’s Church in Vilnius (1638-1652), both 
of which followed Roman prototypes and were 
richiy decorated with stucco, frescoes and marble. 
Two magnificent baroque monuments were erected 
in Li.huania after the liberation from the Mus- 
covite occupation at the end of the 17th century: 
The large cloister of Camenduls, founded by the 
Li.huanian Chancellor Christoph Sigismund Pacas 
and built in 1667-1674 by Italian architects in the 
forest of Pazaislis, near Kaunas, is marked by a 
grand unity of plan. The cloister’s church is a 
synthesis of the ideas of Borromini and Venetian 
classic architecture. The hexagonal dome, 148 
meters in diameter, is a rare solution for Europe. 
This church’s frescoes are the richest in Lithu- 
ania; they were painted by Italian masters — 
Michelangelo Palloni, Delbene, Fernando della 
Croce — who had affinities with the Venetian 
and Emiian Baroque schools of painting.** An- 
other important cloister, for the Augustinian Order, 
was founded at Antakalnis, near Vilnius, by Mi- 
chael Casimir Pacas, the commander of the Lithu- 
anian army. The great domed church wes built by 
Jan Zaor and Fernando da Lucca, and is famous 
for its array of stucco figures and reliefs carried 
out by the Milanese Pietro Peretti and Giovanni 
Galli, with the help of local masters. The style of 
this sculpture is relatively calm and almost classi- 
cal, and it is astonishing for its naturalistic details. 


ANTAKALNIS near Vilnius. 
Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
Chapel of Holy Warriors. End 
of XVII century. 
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VILNIUS. Missionary cloister church. (1753). 


1¢. LITHUANIAN LATE BARO< UE 
In no other period were as many churches 
erec.ed in Lithuan‘a as in the 18th century, and 
the light taroque church became a familiar part 
of the Lithuanian landscape. A very characteristic 
feature of these churches is a pair of extremely 
slender towers, resembling minarets; they can be 


seen in all the counties of the Grand Duchy in- 
cluding Polock, Mohilev and Gardinas, as well as 
in Zemaitija and Latgalija. The verticalism of 
the Northern Gothic appears here in the disguise 
of the Southern baroque. This type of tower marks 
a union of the angular flanking towers of local 
tradition with the ideas of Borromini.25 Most of 
these churches are of the basilica type, with in- 
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tericr rows of columns. Of about a hundred ex- 
amples, two are especially distinguished: the Mis- 
Sionary Ascension Church and the Benedictine 
nuns’ Church of St. Catherine, both in Vilnius. The 
Jesuits’ church in Kaunas and the slender tower 
of the Kaunas Town Hall, completed in 1775, also 
belong to this group. Archival investigations have 
shown that the Lithuanian school of late baroque 
architecture had its origins in the cloisters, and 
that many of the architects were monks who 
were zealous students of Italian architecture. Ec- 
clesiastical architecture (“Kalithectonic”) was 
taught at the Jesuit Academy and also in the 
Dominican cloister-schools. One difference between 
the Jesuit and the Dominican baroque must be 
noted: The Jesuits’ buildings are heavier and more 
severe, being more closely related to Roman 
examp’es (e. g., the facade, altars and campanile of 
St. John’s Church), whereas the late baroque of the 
Lithuanian Dominicans was oriented to Piemontese 
prototypes and has more fancifulness and 
grace which are also manifest in the very 
original compositions of the interiors, such as the 
Dominicans’ St. Spirit Church in Vilnius, devised 
by the Dominican Father L. Grincevi¢ius (Hrynce- 
wicz). The Basilian Order was also active; the ar- 
chitect A. Ausikevi¢ius (Owsikiewicz) prepared the 
designs for a large project for the Basilian Cloister 
in Borunai and the reconstruction of the church of 
Trinity Cloister in Vilnius. Besides the local mas- 
ters, an active part was taken by the Flemish 
artists T. Dydresteen and J. Pens, the Dalmatian 
Father Teychert and the Italians A. Paracca, A. 
Casparini and F. Placidi. Some late baroque 
churches in Lithuania have central domes — e.g., 
the Sacred Heart Church of the Visitation Order, 
in Vilnius, and the Dominicans’ church at LiSkiava. 
The interior of St. Cross’s Church in Kaunas has 
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VILNIUS. Cathedral rebuilt by archi- 
tect Stuoka-Gucevicius (1777-1801). On 
the left is the bell tower, built on 
former defensive tower (XV century). 
On the right is St. Casimir’s chapel 
built by architect C. Tencella (finished 
in 1636) and the tower of the Upper 
Castle (XV century). 


18\h-century fresco paintings, and the vaults of the 
[Comirican church at Kalvarija, near Vi'nius, have 
frescoes in the manner of A. Pozzo which create 
an illusion of reaching up to infinite heights.. A 
sp!endid taroque fresco, “The Holy Virgin Shelters 
the Jesuits,” was discovered on the ceiling of the 
former refectory of the Jesuit Academy in 1928. 
Baroque art became indigenous, and its influence 
can be seen in folk-art ornaments and in rural 
wooden architecture. 


11. CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 


The aspirations toward a revival of classical 
antiquity that arose at the end of the 18th century 
were felt in Lithuania’s cloister-schools too. The 
first exponents of this new direction were the 
Franciscan Fathers K. Kamienskis and K. Karega 
and also the Italian Carlo Spampani, an architect 
for residences of nobility. The change to the new 
was a’so made by the Jesuit Academy after it was 
transformed by the abolition of the Jesuit Order in 
1773 into the “Supreme School of Lithuania”; later 
it became the University, and M. Knakfusas, a 
professor there, designed the new facade for its 
astronomical observatory (1782-1788) and White 
Hall and began the Bishop’s Palace at Verkiai. The 
founder of Lithuanian classicism was L. Stuoka- 
Gucevitius (1753-1798), who rebuilt the Vilnius 
Cathedral, designed the Vilnius Town Hall and 
completed the palace in Verkiai. The church at 
Jonava, the palaces at Ciobiskis and Dereéinas and 
cther of his creations are free of arid, academic 
classicism and manifest a great talent for the 
organization of architectural ensembles and for 
the we'll-weighed and clear disposition of decora- 
tive elements. Other masters of classicism were M. 
Sulcas, K. PodéaSinskis and the Dominican Father 
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L. Bortkeviéius, wo built a circular church at Su- 
Gerva in 1802-1811. Classical sculpture is represent- 
ed by the Italian Rhigi, Andrea Le Brun (d. 18]1) 
and K. Jelskis (d. 1871). A school of painting at 
the University of Vilnius, established in 1798, was 
active until it was closed by the Russians in 1831, 
and it contributed considerably to raising Lithu- 
ania’s artistic culture in the first half of the 19th 
century. P. Smuglevic¢ius (1745-1805), who founded 
the school, painted many large religious pictures 
and frescoes for the churches of Vilnius. His most 
outstanding followers were J. OleSkevicius (1777- 
1830) and J. Rustemas (d. 1835). The school’s finest 
achievements were in the field of portrait paint- 
ing.26 The following years, under the 19th century 
Russian oppression, were unfavorable for the evo- 
lu‘ion of monumental art. The persecution of the 
Roman Catholic Church interruvted churchbuild- 
ing. Only some of the rich landowners kept their 
secial position and were able to build mansions or 
their es‘ates; they favored such classical patterns 
as the usual porch on columns, or, under the in- 
fluence of romanticism, attempted to create repli- 
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THE TREND OF EDUCATION IN 
INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA 


i. ITHUANIA is situated gecgraphically approxi- 
mately on the border between Eastern and Western 
Europe. In this fact some p*ilosoprers have tried 
to see a mission on Lithuania’s part to unite those 
two spiritually different worlds and to help each 
of them recognize the other’s values, thus perform- 
ing the role of a cultural intermediary. However, 
as the West’s scientific, phi'osophical and generally 
rational genius manifested itself with increasing 
strength, and as Eastern Europe was being seized 
by a destructive power that threatened the whole 
of Western civilization, the attention of the Lithu- 
anians became fixed entirely on the West. Lithu- 
ania, having freed itself from the Russian Empire, 
went along with the West in every respect, and 
spiritually allied itself firmly with the community 
of Western European peoples. 

The Lithuanian people understood that, since 
their country was comparatively small and was 
surrounded on three sides by powerful neighbors, 
it could survive only by intensively increasing its 
cultural progress and strengthening its national 
consciousness. Therefore, the Lithuanian educa- 
tional system, too, was firmly established on the 
princip'e of creating a strong cultural community 
that would assimilate the whole of Western culture, 
join in its progress and make a valuable contribu- 
tion to it with its own national values. The Lithu- 
anian people saw cultural progress as taking place 
mostly in the West, where — besides the great civi- 
lized nations — there are a number of countries 
that, though they are no larger or not much 
larger than Lithuania, have still made a very great 
contribution to the totality of human civilization. 


Lithuania also identified itself with the West 
ir. its educational tendencies. Most of its important 
professors and teachers were educated in Western 
European universities. Lithuania’s pedagogical life 
wes for the most part based on the latest pedagogi- 
cal ideas of Western Europe, and its educational 
system was organized and reformed according to 
the dominant Western systems. In this way Lith- 
uanian education joined the educational tradition 
of Western Europe and became a part of it. 

Lithuanian education, being in accord as it was 
with pedagogical tendencies in Western Europe, 
developed along paths somewhat different from 
those followed by modern pedagogy in the United 
States. 

As everywhere else in Western Europe, the 
dominant educational philosophy in Lithuania was 
the so-called traditional pedagogics, based on the 
great spiritual values. Living through an idealistic 
period of re-establishment of its independence, 
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and teing a religiously minded nation of land til- 
lers, Lithuania organized an idealistically oriented 
system of schools in which theoretical values were 
more highly regarded than practical values, spiri- 
tual values than material values, social values than 
individualistic values and absolute values than 
re‘ative values. Such predcminant reneral feelings 
and tendencies provided a fcundaticn for the erec- 
ticn of a humanistic educational system that placed 
emphasis on the cultural aspects. The principal 
otject of such a system was to introduce the adoles- 
cent to the human civilization that has evolved 
up to now and to develop his body and spirit with 
the help of humanistic values so that he might 
become a valuable member of the cultural com- 
munity. 

Among Western European educators’ the 
strongest influence on education in Lithuania was 
exercised by F. W. Foerster, the representative of 
moralistic pedagogies; G. Kerschensteiner, creator 
of the activity school and representative of idealis- 
tic pedagogical thought; and O. Willman, one of the 
creators of social pedagogics. Lithuanian schools, 
primarily under Foerster’s influence, strongly em- 
phasized the moral nature of educational work and 
the precedence of this moral nature over individu- 
alistic tendencies. Kerschensteiner’s influence was 
in the main felt, directly or indirectly, by those 
who admired the principle of schools based on ac- 
tivi'y and who related moral education not so much 
to reigious education as to the principles of a 
mora’‘istic world view. Willman had his greatest 
influence on those educators who were striving for 
a many-sided and integrated education. Under his 
inf uence, the principle of integrated education took 
very strong roots in Lithuania’s theoretical peda- 
gogics. Educators also felt keenly the influence of 
new educational trends and reform movements 
that manifested themselves in Western Europe and 
that encouraged interest in new pedagogical ideas 
and fresh pedagogical progress. In spite of all these 
influences, however, education in Lithuania, as 
genera'ly in Western Europe, progressed with no 
marked alienation from traditional education. It 
was merely a matter of accepting the advantages 
accruing from new ideas and enriching educational 
progress in new ways. 

Because of dominant influence of traditional 
pedagogics, the principle of concentrating on the 
child was not very well received in Lithuania, or in 
Western Europe in general, and it was not believed 
that the basic problems of integrated education 
could be solved by that principle. Traditional edu- 
cation acknowledges that the child’s independent 
activity has great educational significance, and it 


places a high value on those manifestations in 
which the child, acting independently, comes to 
significant conclusions and forms his convictions 
from them. However, the predominant belief is 
that an education that depends solely on the inde- 
pendent activity of the individual cannot be either 
complete or integrated, since an education based 
on the child’s interests will not introduce him to 
a'l spheres of culture or embrace all the aspects of 
education that make up an integrated educational 
system. The integrated process of upbringing de- 
pends n-t only on the student, who acquires knowl- 
edge and experience in the course of learning but 
also on those cultural values that he acquires and 
es*imia'es and that enrich his spiritual life, as 
well as on the educator who selects these cultural 
va‘ues for the student and introduces him to them 
in methodical fashion, helps him assimilate them 
and thus exercises a positive educational influence 
on him. This is why education in Lithuania was 
for the most part understood as planned activity 
on the part of the grownup for the sake of the 
ado‘escent, in order to help him mature in all res- 
pects and to grow into the cultural community. In 
the broader sense, education was understood as the 
sum total of all the influences, personal and im- 
personal, that educate a human being throughout 
his life. This is why the school system was ex- 
pected not only to encourage the child’s indepen- 
dent activity, not only to teach and educate him 
and exercise a positive educational influence on 
him, but also to try to recognize and control all 
the influences acting on the child outside the 
school. 

Cultural aims, which direct™education itself to- 
ward cultural values, are dominant in the tradi- 
tional pedagogics of Western Europe. In spite of 
differences in school systems and in the types of 
schools of general education, upbringing work in 
all of them is primarily understood as a process of 
transmitting culture whose aim is to mature the 
human being through cultural values and to form 
in him an individually organized consciousness of 
values. The Lithuanian system of education, fol- 
lowing the same trend in spite of its strong em- 
phasis on the principle of integrated education, paid 
predominant attention to cultural education and 
the assimilation of cultural values, since it is 
possible to make cultural progress only if cultural 
achievements are transmitted to the young people 
and if their spiritual life is enriched with cultural 
values. In this way a person enriches his own 
thinking with the thoughts expressed and the con- 
cJusions reached by the great thinkers. He en- 
riches his esthetic experience by becoming ac- 
quainted with the great works of art produced in 
the past and by learning to respond to them pro- 
foundly. He expands his knowledge with past ex- 
perience. He makes his moral behavior rational by 
acquainting himself with the deliberations of many 
thinkers on moral norms and with the solutions to 
moral conflicts reached by many creative artists. 
He makes his social relationships more profound 


by recognizing the multiplicity of human problems 
in general that he finds in the creations of the 
literary genius of various peoples. By acquainting 
the adolescent with the basic cultural values and 
by transmitting their synthesis to him, not only 
does one introduce him to cultural life but at the 
same time he acquires a basis for admiring its 
values, for developing a positive attitude toward 
them and for resolving to work for their further 
realization. In other words, cultural education aims 
at making a person well acquainted with the evo- 
lution of Western culture, at intreducing him to 
the humanities and the social and exact sciences, 
a‘ directing his interests, efforts and energies to- 
ward spiritual values and at civilizing his social 
re’ationships, his emotional life and his whole be- 
havior. By this means the riches created by spiri- 
tual genius become an instrument fcr the intellec- 
tual, esthetic, social, moral and religious growth of 
young person. 

Besides the cultural tasks of education, tradi- 
tional Western European education has in recent 
times emphasized more and more strongly the 
educational process itself and the social tasks of 
education, which are as follows: 1) to instill social 
consciousness in general, through the use of edu- 
cation, and to eliminate an individual’s socially 
harmful interests and increase and develop his 
socially useful talents and propensities; to train 
him to subordinate his interests to the common 
interests of the community in which he lives and 
te enhance his capacity to sacrifice himself for 
their sake; to subordinate his social instinct to 
cultural coopreation; to subordinate his propensity 
for searching for the meaning of things to the 
standards of a gentleman; to cultivate in him 
respect for man and to train him to respect the 
rights of others; 2) to implant in the student a 
sccial ethic; to subordinate human relationships to 
moral requirements; to subordinate the instinct of 
force to ethical norms; to cultivate responsibility 
tased on consciousness; to implant in him ad- 
rerence to social justice; 3) to cultivate empathy 
— an understanding of and sympathy with others. 


The aims of social education are made concrete 
es the individual assimilates into his consciousness 
and understands his tasks in the basic social units 
— family, classroom, school, people and state. 

General education in Lithuanian schools was 
based on a closed system, consisting of a limited 
numter of study subjects. This shows that over-all 
education was already dominant there. Professional 
subjects made up only a small part of the program. 
There were professional schools in widely varied 
fields and at several levels; in these schools pro- 
fessional preparation was dominant, and was sup- 
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plemented by general-education subjects. This 
closed system, consisting of a limited number of 
subjects, was based in the main on the following 
three principles: 1) the subjects studied in the 
schools of general education were of the kind neces- 
sary for every civilized person, since they em- 
traced the basic spheres of life and provided an 
understanding of culture and of the world; 2) the 
subjects offered in the general-school curriculums 
were also considered valuable for their educational 
significance; for instance, certain mathematical 
sciences were studied not so much for their ap- 
plicability to life as for the multitude of problems 
they presented to mind, problems whose solution 
is of developmental significance; 3) a high level of 
knowledge and civilization can be maintained only 
by providing a closed system of subjects that are 
compulsory for everyone. 

With its loss of freedom Lithuania also lost its 
schools. They are no longer in Lithuanian hands, 
and they are not managed according to the desires 
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of the Lithuanian people. An alien educational sys- 
tem with alien aims has been imposed upon the 
Lithuanian schools. They have been transformed 
into an instrument for destroying the national 
consciousness in Lithuanian young people, and 
their purpose now is to educate fanatical fighters 
for Communism, fighters against the interests of 
their own people. Not a trace has been left of the 
cultural trend of education. 

Nevertheless, the schools in Lithuania remain 
the most important arena of the people’s struggle 
for survival. The young people who are attending 
these schools know what the occupier is striving 
for; they feel his alert eye following them, and the 
pressure he exerts on them to make them act 
against their own convictions, but they believe in 
a better future and they practice passive resist- 
ance. In this way a new generation is growing, a 
generation that lives by the spiritual heritage of 
the past and that has faith in a brighter, more just 
future. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG ARTIST 


PAULIUS JURKUS 


Th graphic artist Romas Viesulas has occu- 
pied the most outstanding position among the 
younger generation of Lithuanian painters. Imme- 
diately after the war (1949), he graduated from 
the Ecole des Arta et Metiers in Freiburg, Ger- 
many; visited Italy for further study, and, upon 
the receipt of a French scholarship, studied at the 
Ecole National Superieure des Beaux Arts. He de- 
ve’oped and cultivated his creative talent only af- 
ter having come to the United States (1951). In 
the course of several years, he has done so much 
work, that now it would be difficult to enumerate 
all the exhibitions in which he has taken part. He 
has tecome an active member of the community of 
American painters, and won a whole number of 
rrizes. His works are represented in private collec- 
tions and museums. He has also held two exhibi- 
tions of his works in New York. 


In all his lithographs, Viesulas with pleasure 
cepicts man. His subjects are taken from everyday 
life and labor in the countryside, from Lithuanian 
folk songs, and from themes of the Holy Script. 
The artist’s approach to his subjects is contem- 
porary. He possesses some of the existentialist 
mood. 

The world created by Viesulas is enveloped in 
great seriousness. What concentration and serious- 
ness is reflected in his working people — even the 
working man playing the flute in his “Evening 
Song” is marked with the same seriousness. This 
is the hard life becoming manifest; this is the 
language of an exile who has lost his Motherland. 
Often, a sorrow and a melancholy mood can be 
discerned through this veil of seriousness. How- 
ever, there are no tragic elements in Viesulas’ work, 
and so, his world still contains hope and illusions 
colored in brighter hues. 


His habits of composition also display his exis- 
tentialist mood. It is typical of him to show one 
detail only and to express the whole theme of the 
work through it. For instance, the picture “At 
Pontius the Pilate” shows only the feet of the main 
characters — Christ and the Pilate — while the 
foreground is occupied by a woman’s head. And by 
means of these details, making use of a variety of 
techvical means, the artist obtains the whole ten- 
sion and nobility of the scene. Or else, in “Birth 
of Christ,” only the new-born Savior is visible, 
with the head of an ox and folded hands seen 


next to Him. The head of the ox and the folded 
hands convey all the earnestness and mystery of 
Christ’s birth. 

In depicting people, he often likes to omit the 
upper portion of their heads. Thus, in the excellent, 
we l-talanced picture “The Daughter Has Been 
Given Away” such an omission creates a strange 
i'tusicn of grandeur and breadth, and in “The Let- 
ier” — on the contrary — it strengthens the an- 
guish of the maiden. 

In reinforcing his main thought, he also dis- 
torts the primitive figures themselves, enlarging the 
proportions of their bodies. Thus, in “The Home- 
less,” the legs are emphasized so strongly that they 
become heavy and coarse; but at the same time 
they are meaningful, since it was their legs that 
brought the exiles out from horror to freedom. Or 
else, in “The Harvest,” the heaviness and the pain 
of Jator are expressed through the hands and the 
heavy body. 

An existentialist spirit is also reflected in his 
method of drawing, where an expressionist mood 
prevails, where the main outlines are emphasized 
in heavy pencil strokes. These coarse, primitive 
lines are strengthened even more by black areas. 
Viesulas knows how to handle their composition, 
how to unite them into a single whole, and how 
to make them rich in craftsmanship and true in 
their sincerity. Here he makes the widest use of 
the possibilities of lithographic technique; he draws 
many thin lines, weaves them into complex maze, 
puts spots of India ink. However, most character- 
istic of him are white scratches, which have the 
cuality of the sound of touched strings, and which 
dissipate the bleak mood of the pictures, strength- 
ering the leading thought. These lines sometimes 
turn into an abstract, irrational play. 

For the most part he works in black-and-white, 
but he has also created good many colored litho- 
graphs. 
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NOTES FOR A PORTRAIT 


In the summer of 1945, after a 
long trek from the Northern end 
of war-torn Germany, Jonas Me- 
kas arrived at the Displaced 
Persons Camp in Wiesbaden. His 
dust-covered suitcases were fill- 
ed with books, manuscripts and 
a translation in progress of a 
play by Moliere. Behind him 
were twenty-two years in his 
native Lithuania, first published 
stories, an editorial job at a 
provincial newspaper. 


The colorful chaos of the life 
in the D.P. camps could not be 
equalled by any surrealist poem. 
There were too many people, too 
much noise, too little food. But 
for Jonas Mekas these were very 
full years. Ever since he appre- 
ciated much more the universi- 
ties of life than his sporadic 
studies at the University of 
Mainz. 


Although the German shop 
windows were bare of sausages 
and cheeses, the bookstores were 
crowded with new literary maga- 
zines and books. For us, the 
young Lithuanian literati, this 
was a fairy tale repast after the 
four sterile years of Soviet and 
Nazi occupations. We discussed 
Sartre, we discovered Thornton 
Wilder, we saw our own work in 
a new light. One result of this 
newly established contact with 
art at large was the literary 
magazine “Zvilgsniai”’ (The 
Looks) which appeared irregu- 
larly between 1945 and 1949 and 
of which Jonas Mekas was edi- 
tor-in-chief. It was considered 
extremely avant-garde by the 
more sedate camp population, 
despite the fact that it was rath- 
er mild stuff as compared with 
the life around. It gave the 
Lithuanian public an extensive 
taste of modern authors and 
printed some interesting orgin- 
al creations. 


In his original writing Jonas 
Mekas developed both with bold- 
ness and restraint. He employed 
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the new freedoms of form, but 
tempered with the cautiousness 
of a farmer who attaches great 
importance to ripening. Also, 
since he was enamored of per- 
fection, he chose to write in 
circles—beginning with the small 
and ever widening. Good exam- 
ples of this self-discipline were 
his two first books written in 
co-authorship with his brother 
Adolfas: “Trys  broliai” (The 
Three Brothers), a short play 
for children, quixotic and robust, 
and “Knyga apie karalius ir 
zmones” (The Book on Kings 
and Men) a collection of in- 
dividualized fairy tales, poems 
in prose, extended aphorisms. 


The widest circle attempted, 
and fullfilled, was a lyric epos 
“Semeniskiy Idilés” (The Idylls 
of Semeniskés), written in Ger- 
many. It combined nostalgia for 
the paradise lost of his native 
village of Semeniskés with keen 
realistic observation. Its free 
verse, although in spots mono- 
tonous, derived its rhythm from 
an all-pervading feeling for na- 
ture. 

While still in Germany, Jonas 
Mekas fell in love with film. 
Upon arrival in the United 
States, in 1949, he spent his first 
earnings on used camera equip- 
ment and proceeded to shoot. 
With his usual thoroughness he 
studied all aspects of film, in- 
cluding a course in New York 
University, and in 1955 founded 
the magazine “Film Culture” 
which continues appearing to- 
day. Although writer 
strongly disagrees with the line 
of some of the writing, the ma- 
gazine contains much that is 
serious and pertinent and shows 
signs of growth. The effort of 
Jonas Mekas in sustaining it is 
remarkable, especially for those 
who know the hardships of 
keeping alive a non-gossip ma- 
gazine on film. Besides this, Jo- 
nas Mekas manages to find time 
to serve as a motion picture 


editor for the “Intro-bulletin.” 
A recent issue of the New York 
Times announced that he and 
his brother had completed a 
film essay dealing with contem- 
porary U.S. documentary and 
avant-garde motion pictures. 


But writing has remained Jo- 
nas Mekas’ main vocation. In 
1951, an anthology of the 
“Zvilgsniai” group, “Proza,” con- 
tained his finely wrought short 
stories. 1955 saw a second edi- 
tion of “Semeniskiy Idilés.” And 
the publication of his selected 
poetry, “Nusiraminimo Gélés” 
(The Flowers of Tranquillity) 
promises to be a major event in 
the Lithuanian literary world. 


Desirous to widen the circle of 
his readers and tempted by the 
challenge, Jonas Mekas has late- 
ly made the big step of writing 
in a language other than his 
native — in English. At the 
moment he is completing a cycle 
of poems in prose, “The -Fruits 
of Anguish,” describing various 
torms of anxiety in our age. 
Here his use of symbolism is 
more intense and, socially, his 
“engagement” more pronounced. 
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(See “The Wolf” which treats a 
subject so dear to A. Koestler). 
The author has also announced 
the completion of two plays: 
“Boilers Co.” and “People on 
Sheridan Square.” 

Today, as in 1945, Jonas Me- 
kas’ earthly possessions still 
consist mainly of books. Now as 


then he is as eager for spiritual 
voyage and adventure in art. His 
talent has remained mainly lyr- 
ical. He knowingly celebrates the 
concreteness of nature but the 
elusiveness of the psyche tor- 
ments him. His central situa- 
tion is that of a man — an exile 
from somewhere, New York or 


THE WOLF 


Semeniskés — crying out the 
essential questions amidst the 
all-knowing calm of nature and 
— sometimes — finding peace 
in it. The reason for the con- 
stant return of this situation is, 
perhaps, that it closely corre- 
sponds to that of the author. 
A. L. 


Trey caught him, they closed in on him, they 
made a circle around him, and then they told him 
to dance. They laughed, and this was their revenge. 
They did not care that he could not dance. “Dance, 
wolf!” they shouted, and he looked around and he 
was frightened, and he only looked at them. He did 
not have any choice, he was their prisoner and he 
had to obey them. They continued shouting, and he 
sat there and looked at them stubbornly, with hatred 
in his eyes. 


“Who can force me to dance?” he thought. But 
then their fists began falling on his back, and they 
beat him with sticks; with sticks they beat the wolf. 
And though he knew he didn’t want it, he felt, in 
his helplessness, his legs beginning to move and leap 
and move in the circle, round and round. It was his 
hopelessness, and it was the beginning of the dance, 
though he didn’t want to do it and hated them. “No, 
it’s not me, no, it’s not me, it’s only my legs that 
are leaping,” he said. But who will hear, who will 
understand a wolf! And all that he wanted now was 
te stare at them, with hate, but he felt that his legs 
did not obey him, and he jumped and ran round 
in the circle. “I will not, | will not,” he groaned. 
But his legs already leaped, his legs did not obey 
any more. The fists and the sticks were like a heavy 
rain, and he leaped, his legs leaped. He ran in the 
round, and he jumped, and then he saw, he suddenly 
saw that he was already dancing. “The wolf is danc- 
ing!” they roared, and they all wanted to see how 
the wolf danced. This was their revenge, the wolf 
knew it, and all that he wanted was to stay there 
and stare at them with hate, but he was dancing, his 
legs danced, and he was not able any longer to stop 
- them, he had to obey them, and he jumped and 
leaped. He was their prisoner, he did not have any 
other choice, he, the wolf! They caught him, one 
day, a free beast of the forests, they caught the 
wolf, and now he belonged to them. He could hear 
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their voices around him, they had brought their 
wives and their children, they tramplicd and trum- 
peted and shouted around him, and colorful baloons 
were floating over the square. They made a feast 
of the wolf’s dance, they celebrated the catching of 
the wolf, the imprisonment of the wolf; they feasted 
their revenge, they sang and they shouted, and he 
leaped and leaped, and the sticks hit him and fists, 
once more and once more, — and when he already 
thought that they had forgotten him, he felt another 
one and another, and he leaped to the side, and there 
they waited all ready for him, and to the left and 
to the right, and left and right, he leaped. He did 
not want it, all that he wanted was to lay down 
and let himself be beaten. He was a courageous 
wolf, but his legs were weak, he knew. He knew 
that his legs were weak and that he had to obey 
them. He knew that his liberty was endless and 
unlimited, but that his legs were weak, he knew 
that his legs were limited. Why force a wolf to dance, 
why, as if he were a dancer.. Look at his legs!— 
And he leaped and leaped, and he did not see, he 
only leaped miserably, silently, moaning. Who would 
understand if he would say that it is hard for a 
wolf, that it can be hard for a wolf. He is a wolf, 
a killer, a beast from the forests. So they laughed 
in their contentment. He could hear, through the 
dizziness, their laughing and the rhythm of the music, 
and they trampled and roared, and a cloud of dust was 
eating his throat; he leaped and leaped, and he felt 
now how his legs were bending and tired. “Oh, jump, 
wolf, jump!” — they shouted, and he did not feel 
any more, he only jumped round and round, kneeling 
and falling; it was a poor and miserable dance, and 
all he could hear was their shouting as they roared 
around him — they howled around him, he could 
clearly hear them howling now. In the beginning 
they sounded only like a large waterfall, but now 
they were like an innumerable rut of wolves; they 
howled and roared around him, and from his dark 
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circle he could se> the sharp light in their eyes. 
“Leap, wolf, leap, dance the dance of thy liberty !"— 
and he Jumped and fell and leaped again and again. 
You are a poor dancer, wolf, you are a bad dancer. 
You did not learn to dance in the woods, no, you 
didn’t learn to dance in the woods, nor in the snow, 
and thy legs are not beautiful, you who were born 
in the forests!—leap wolf, leap! And he jumped and 
leaped, and the howling around him grew louder and 
louder, they roared like a huge rut, and he knew he 
had no other choice now. Who are they, who are 
they, what is a wolf, where is the essence of a 
wolf, what is a wolf and what is not. — They 
howled and they jumped and they leaped. They will 
kill you, they will kill you, if you don’t jump, they 
will kill you. But he no longer cared, he could not 
feel any more, he could not feel nor think any more, 
he only groaned and fell and leaped again, and the 
howling around him grew and grew, and the dust, 
and heat, and their eyes burned in the dark. They 
were a rut, they were wolves, and who was he, who 
was he he did not know any more, now he was 
something that he did not know any more. But he 
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felt that hé would never find out, that this was 
his last question, a question which he knew was his 
last question: Who am I, who are they, who are | and 
who am they?— And they roared and the sticks and 
fists fell on his back, but he did not have any 
strength to obey, he did not have any strength to obey, 
he did not have any strength. Ha, ha, he laughed, 
and they roared and howled, but he did not hear 
them any more. He lay there, a free wolf, and the 
dance was ended, and he was free, he didn’t have 
any strength left, his legs did not have any strength 
to obey: he was free not to leap. 


They were still dancing around him, shouting 
and howling — “Jump, wolf, jump!” — but the wolf 
I-y there in the circle, and they will never know that 
the wolf was always free, that only his legs were 
leaping and jumping and dancing, that these “were 
only his legs that were jumping, not the wolf, the 
free beast of the forests, that the legs were not the 
wolf — the wolf was much deeper, the wolf was 
very deep, though he didn’t know what a wolf is and 
who are they, who are they and what is a wolf. — 
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THE MAN ON SAN YSIDRO 


The man sat in the chair before the 
motel and looked across the street. Now he 
could see a man fixing a tire before a gas 
station, and there was a cat lying on the 
gravel, playing with two gray kittens. And 
a woman, in her colorful dress, hanging wet 
sheets on the line across the street. 

He touched the gravel and he felt its 
coolness with his fingers. Yes, how cool, 
sharp, and hard, and real, he thought, how 
real. 

The noise of the travel was still in his 
ears, and the brightness of the sun, and the 
image of Paulita, going toward the border— 
he still felt her kiss on his livs, it was cool 
by now, almost cold, and she turned away, 
he saw her going away, back to her husband, 
yes, to her husband, enough of this foolish 
thing, this affair;—he saw her aoing away, 
and then, suddenly, everything was quiet. 


There were trees behind the motel, and 
an incessant singing of birds came in through 
the screen window, and all was like on a hot 
summer day, thouoh he knew it was not, 
and, as he nassed the street, he saw Christ- 
m1s wreaths huna on the doors, and it was 
sunny and people walked in their summer 
shirts, and it was too stranae and unreal, 
though he knew that it was only his nervous- 
ness, and that this town was the most real 
thing there was left now, he alone a dreamer, 
and obsessed one that came and will pass 
without leaving a trace on Camino Real, El 
Camino Real. 


He thought he wanted suddenly to cry 
—to cry loud and alone, to reach it with his 
cry, the reality — but as he sat so, looking 
upon the road, the cars passing (and the palm 
trees were like young open flowers, he 
thought)—there were not even tears. He sat 
there, silent, alone. Why am I here, why am 
I here, he repeated, though, as he thought 
now, looking upon the road and the palm 
trees, there was really not much difference, 
to be here or to be there, he-thought, when 
_uow’re alone, if you’re alone, there was no 
difference. And the whole insignificance, 
emptiness and banality of his last few years 
came suddenly to his mind, hurting like a 
sharp, cold nail. Five years, he thought with 
a foretaste of horror, five years! 
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Oh, oh, oh, he thought, what did I want 
to do with my life? Feet of clay, feet of clay. 
Was it life, was it life, those meetings, those 
faces, those doings? He saw the monotony of 
the eyes and faces, and words, and movements, 
now far back there, beyond those mountains 
there, and beyond many valleys, deserts, 
rivers and mountains. Really, when he tried 
to imagine it now, in the distance, he won- 
dered how everything seemed so small, so in- 
significant, those peovle, and that work, and 
those ambitions—like little ants, dim ants, so 
tar away now. He tried to imaaine them, and 
they didn’t grow, no, they didn’t arow. 

The woman was now talking to a child. 
It was a little, a little child. From a distance 
ke couldn’t tell if it was a boy or a girl. And 
the man across the street was still fixing the 
tire. And the birds sanq. 

Here I am, here I am, in a strange town, 
somewhere, that nobody ever thought about, 
at least not me, not me. And there was she, 
walkina away, and across the border, back 
to her husband. What was it? Love? Friend- 
shin? And what is it, friendship, and what is 
love? I don’t know, he thought. She is there, 
somewhere, now. I never saw him nor ever 
mill, the other man, neither do I want to see 
him. And here I am, sitting, brooding, re- 
memberina. What a fool, what a fool to be. 

Why do you do it, they asked him there, 
hack there. Why do you do it, he asked him- 
celf. Why do you take her back, you, your- 
self, en her whim, back there, where she came 
from, just because she feels so, because she 
ant tired of you. Oh, the whims of women, 
when they have a choice... 

What is friendshiv, and what is love? he 
thought. To do the foolish on a whim, may- 
he that’s love. And as he looked aaain across 
the street, suddenly he thought maybe, after 
all, it wasn’t so meaninaless nor so foolish, 
everuthing, nor so useless—and who are they 
to ask whu do you do this, why do you do 
that. and who am I? he thought. 

Who knows why, why, why! And always 
whu! There were times that he did every- 
thing because of whys. But not this time, 
not with Paulita. No, there were no whys, 
he just did it. No, he wasn’t sorry at all, 
he wasn’t sorry at all as he looked across 
the street, as he looked at the woman play- 
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ing with the child, as he looked at the man 
fixing the tire. No. Maybe it was foolish, 
but as he looked back, trying to see those 
former years—how small everything seemed, 
how small, he thought. 

Oh, how much he wanted, he remembers, 
so many times, so many times, back there, to 
break it apart, those long years of routine! 
not knowing how easy, really, it was to do 
it! Look, with a little foolishness only, every- 
thing, without effort, everything broke apart, 
like the river in spring, he thought, every 
piece crumbling and falling—the feet of clay! 

These happy people, he thought. Yester- 
day he walked the streets. There was an old 
man sitting in a doorway, with a large somb- 
rero, looking upon the streets, silently. When 
he went to the restaurant, this morning, he 
saw the same man again, sitting, as if he 
hadn’t moved, looking uvon the street with 
a stranae quietness about him, — a quietness 
which reminded him of the earth. Same thing 
as earth, he thought. And, he thought, he 
himself felt, for a moment, that strange bond 
with the earth, something very concrete and 
essential. 

But now he felt horror returning — the 
horror of wasted years. 

How strange, thought the man, all these 
years I’ve worked and I thought I’m living 
and I’m doing something good and useful for 
people. I criticized the bad quality of the 
product in my office, I was sharp and practi- 
cal and concrete in my criticisms and advices, 
I thought, was respected and appreciated and 
needed, I thought. Products. Objects. Every- 
thing else seemed unessential. There was 
Madison Avenue, Brooks Bros. suits, and a 
Christmas smile for everyone every day. 
Every day of the year was Christmas, he 
used to say. 

Oh, what a fool, what a fool, thought 
the man. 

Yes, there she was, somewhere, across 
the border. He himself, who loved her so 
much, had delivered her to him, safely. Yes, 
she was now faraway, very far probably 
by now. The bitch, thought the man, and he 
felt all years of his life crumbling under, 
under a week, a single week of mad, foolish 
lcve. — A stranger, foreign, strange woman, 
just passing by oh, what a fool they said, 
what a fool, and besides, she is married, and 
is going back, back home, and who are you, 
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and think about your work, and your career, 
think, think.— 

Yes, he remembered everything clearly 
now, so clearly, their last time together, as 
they were sitting at the Oscar’s. 

“How quiet it is,” she said. 

It was very quiet. 

They sat looking at each other. He could 
not eat. It was so quiet. The sun shone 
through the windows. 

It seemed for a moment to him as if the 
whole world was quiet, as if waiting, in ex- 
pectation, as if it knew that this was a fare- 
well. He looked at the flowers on the wooden 
stands, at the windows, at the colored wall 
paper, red and green. In back of them sat 
a pair of young lovers, who laughed in little 
bursts. 

It was then that he felt it for the first 
time, the strange feeling of loneliness, bare 
loneliness though she was still there, with 
the sun on her face. He didn’t know why: 
was it the laugh of the two lovers, or was 
it the quiet brightness of the sun, or the 
flowers?—but there it was, that feeling, sud- 
denly, a feeling that he hadn’t felt for so 
long. 

—He stood up and stretched. The midday 
sun was beating on the street, and he opened 
the collar of his shirt some more. It’s time 
to go, he said, it’s time to go. 

He looked across the street. The man 
was still fixing the tire, though the woman 
with the child had gone into the house. The 
cat on the gravel stretched out, leeting the 
kittens close to her rive breasts. 

As he passed the corner, he saw the same 
Mexican sitting on the wooden bench by the 
door, under his large sombrero, his face like 
the earth. He has never felt it, the loneliness, 
he thought. Yet he knew he had. A mystery, 
closed and unreadable, he thought. How 
strange. 

From a juke box in a bar he could hear 
a song. The voices were high and beautiful. 
It was strange to him to hear the singing and 
to see the Christmas tree in the bright San 
Diego sun. 

Now the last house was behind his back, 
and the hot bright asphalt road stretched 
toward the mountains, El Camino Real. So 
he kept going, though he didn’t know yet 
where. But that didn’t matter. “It doesn’t 
matter,” thought the man. 


THE DEATH OF 
POVILAS ZADEIKIS 


The death of Povilas Zadeikis, 
Lithuanian Minister to the 
United States, has deprived 
Lithuania of its ranking re- 
presentative in Washington. Be- 
cause of the absence of a Lith- 
uanian government or of a 
government-in-exile, it is im- 
possible, according to the rules 
of the protocol division of the 
Cerartment of State, to replace 
him with a representative of a 
comparable rank. Only a charge 
d’affaires can now be in charge 
of the Lithuanian legation. Juo- 
zas Kajeckas, a member of the 
legation in Washington, now is 
charge d’affaires ad interim, 
until a successor will be appoint- 
ed by Stasys Lozoraitis, head of 
Lithuania’s diplomatic service. 


At present, none of the three 
Baltic States has a representa- 
tive of ministerial rank in Wa- 
shington. Lithuania was the last 
to have such representation. 
Latvia, upon the death of its 
minister Alfreds Bilmanis, had 
to appoint a charge d’affaires. 
Es‘onia has only an acting con- 
sul-general in charge of legation 
in New York. 


Povilas Zadeikis was born in 
March, 1887, in Lithuania. Thus, 
he was seventy years old when 
he died. Because of the russifi- 
cation policy of Tsarist Russia, 
which prohibited the use of 
Lithuanian - language books 
written in Latin alphabet, part 
of Mr. Zadeikis early education 
had to be acquired in secret. 
Later he studied at the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, gradu- 
ating with honors in 1912. Dur- 
ing World War I, Mr. Zadeikis 
served in the Tsarist army, re- 
ceiving several high decorations; 
later he joined the Lithuanian 
army where he held the rank 
of major. In 1919 he was Lithu- 
ania’s minister of defense, and 
in 1920-1921, a member of a 
Lithuanian financial mission to 
the United States. His diploma- 
tic career began in 1924, when 
he became the first Lithuanian 


consul in Chicago. After serving 
several years, as consul in New 
York — his next appointment 
— he was appointed to the Wa- 
shington post in 1935, and he 
held it until his death on May 
11, 1957. During the early days, 
of the Russian occupation in 
1940, Mr. Zadeikis, as well as 
the other members of Lithu- 
ania’s foreign service, were pres- 
sured to represent the puppet 
government of J. Paleckis. The 
United States supported their 
r>fusal and protest by steadfast- 
ly refusing to recognize the ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Zadeikis’ death was noted 
by the State Department, Wa- 
shington diplomats and_ the 
press. John Foster Dulles was 
one of the numerous officials 
and diplomats to express their 
condolences to the surviving re- 
latives. Stasys Lozoraitis flew in 
from Italy to attend the funeral 
and to confer about a possible 
successor. Members of the Su- 


preme Committee for Lithuania’s 
Liberation and other members of 
various Lithuanian groups also 
attended the funeral. The burial 
was held in keeping with State 
Cepartment protocol for repre- 
sentatives of ministerial rank. 
K. Skr. 


THREE PRIZES FOR LITHUANIAN SCHOLARS 


Since 1951, the Lithuanian cul- 
tural magazine Aidai (Echoes) 
has granted an annual prize for 
a work of literature or scholar- 
ship. During the course of years 
three collections of poetry and 
two biographies received the 
prize. This year, from the seven 
manuscripts submitted, three 
were deemed worthy of this 
dis‘inction, and a triplicate prize 
was awarded. None of the three 
works is as yet published. 

The first manuscript, the 
work of Dr. JUOZAS GIRNIUS, 
is entitled Zmogus be Dievo 
(Man without God) and sub- 
titled — a philosophical glance 
at atheism. The author, was 
born in 1915 in Lithuania. He 
began his university studies at 


‘the University of Kaunas, and 


continued them at Louvain, 
Freibourg and the Sorbonne, re- 
ceiving his doctorate from the 
University of Montreal in 1951, 


for his thesis The Ex'stential 
Metaphysics of K. Jaspers. Dr. 
Girnius studied philosophy a- 
midst Tomist surroundings, and 
is well versed in that school, 
but at an early time he turned 
his attention to contemporary 
existentialism. Many of his 
articles deal with representa- 
tives of existentialism, and 
his M.A. thesis was written on 
M. Heidegger. The author, has 
also published articles on aes- 
thetics and literary criticism. 
In this prize-winning work 
Cr. Girnius dwells on the para- 
dox of human existence, raising 
the problems of death, eternity 
and freedom. In the second 
large division of the work men 
without God are studied, with 
examples frem world literature. 
The work is of a substantial 
size — 378 typewritten pages. 
Dr. JONAS GRINIUS received 
a prize for his manuscript “Lie- 
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CAPSULE REVIEWS: 


Balys, Dr. Jonas, Lithuanian 
Narrative Folksongs, A descrip- 
tion of types and bibliography. 
Published by the author, 1954. 
144 pp. 

A small but authoritative 
study on Lithuanian ballads. The 
author presents concise sum- 
maries of 340 ballads, referring 
to the works where each had 
been published and to analo- 
gcus ballads among neighboring 
nations. The book also contains 
introductory material dealing 
with the origin of the ballads, 
their singers, origins of varia- 
tions, and relations with ballads 
of other nations. 

Balys, Dr. Jonas, Lietuviy Mi- 
tologiskos Sakmés (Lithuanian 
Mythological Legends). Publish- 
ed by Nida, London, 1956. 191 pp. 
Price — $1.50. 

A selection of Lithuanian my- 
thological legends, compiled and 
edited by one of the outstand- 
ing experts on Lithuanian folk- 
lore. There is an introduction 


and a list of bibliographical 
sources in English. 

Algirdas Landsbergis, Ilgoji 
Naktis (The Long Night). Pub- 
lished by Nida Press. London, 
1956. 175 pp., price $1.50. 

A novelette of the above title 
is a counterpoint between a 
young Lithuanian girl’s road to 
self-sacrifice in underground re- 
sistance and a young Russian 
communist’s way to doubt. Oth- 
er short stories follow th2 trail 
of dispersed Lithuanians and 
their problems to Germany, Si- 
beria, the U.S.A. The author, 
winner of the 1953 Lithuanian 
novel prize, belongs to the “mo- 
dernist” wing of the young 
Lithuanian authors. 

Savickis, Jurgis, Zemé Dega 
(The Earth is Burning), Vol. II. 
Published by Terra. Chicago, 
1956. 418 pp. 

The second volume of these 
memoirs of a late Lithuanian 
writer and diplomat deals with 
the years 1941 - 1948. The world 


tuviy Kryziai ir Koplytélés” 
(Lithuanian Crosses and chap- 
els). The author, after carefully 
considering the various theories 
advanced by other students of 
this question, proposes his own 
explanation of the origin of the 
crosses and chapels, so common 
throughout Lithuanian villages 
and beside Lithuanian roads. He 
considers their evolution and 
their ornamentation. The work 
is heavily documented and over 
one hundred drawings and 
phstographs have been collected 
for inclusion in the work. 

Dr. Grinius was born in 1902. 
He studied at the universities of 
Kaunas, Grenoble, Paris, receiv- 
ing his doctorate in 1929 in Kau- 
nas. Here, from 1929 to 1944, he 
taught courses in literary criti- 
cism, aesthetics and the history 
of literature. Among his numer- 
ous published works are Groiis 
ir Menas (Beauty and Art), Vil- 
n’'aus Meno Paminklai (The Ar- 
tistic Monuments of Vilnius), 
and Ziurkiy Kamera (The Rat 
Cell) — a drama in three acts. 
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The third work is entitled Se- 
nasis Vilnius (The Old Vilnius) 
by Dr. ADOLFAS SAPOKA. It is 
a history of the city of Vilnius 
from its founding to the 18th 
century. The problem of the 
city’s origins, its historical 
growth, its role during the 
Union with Poland and as the 
capital city of Lithuania, are 
among the questions examined. 

Among his published works, of 
greater importance are Jogaila 
(Jagiello), Lietuvos Istorija (The 
History of Lithuania), Vilnius 
Lietuvos Gyvenime (Vilnius in 
the Life of Lithuania), his doc- 
toral thesis Lietuva po Liublino 
Unijos (Lithuania after the 
Union of Liublin) and, in En- 
glish, Lithuania through the 
Ages. Dr. Sapoka was born in 
1906. He studied at the Univer- 
sity of Kaunas, and in Prague 
and Stockholm. He has lectured 
in Kaunas and at the Univers- 
ity of Vilnius. Presently, he re- 
sides at Toronto, Canada and is 
the editor of a Lithuanian week- 
ly newspaper. K. Skr. 


crisis is depicted in an elcga~t 
style and with provocative in- 
sights through the author’s per- 
sonal experiences. The book was 
awarded the top Lithuanian li- 
terary prize (in exile) for 1956. 

Markaitis, Bruno S. J. Sirdies 
Gelmé (The Depths of the 
Heart). Published by the Im- 
maculata Press, Putnam, Conn. 
1957. 146 pp. Price — $2.00. 

A young Lithuanian jesuit 
priest examines modern life in 
the light of the life of Christ 
and presents Catholicism as the 
solution. 

Erhart, Dr. Adolf, Litevstina. 
Published in Prague. 154 pp. 

A textbook of the Lithuanian 
language published for the use 
of Czechoslovakian students and 
philologists. A brief introduction 
provides information on the his- 
tory of the Lithuanian language, 
literature and folklore. 

Pfeil, Elizabeth, Hunger, Hass 
und Gute Haende, Erlebnisse 
und Begegnungen jenseits der 
Memel. Starvation, Hate and 
Kind Hands, Experiences and 
meetings beyond the Nemunas 
River. Published by Elchliand 
Verlag, Goettingen, 1956. 48 pp. 

In this short work the author 
recollects her experiences in 
captive Lithuania which she en- 
tered in 1947 from Prussia. Nu- 
merous German critics acclaim- 
ed this paen to Lithuanian hu- 
manism as a touching human 
document. 

Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, Second Session. Pub- 
lished by ACEN, New York, 1956. 
221 pp. 

A summary of activities of 
an organization which was 
called by the Danish newspaper 
“Information” as “one of the 
most remarkable political insti- 
tutions of the postwar period.” 
The book covers the period from 
September 1955 to November 
1956 and contains resolutions, 
reports, political analyses as 
well as organizational data. The 
problems of subjugated Lithua- 
nia are given here a wide cover- 
age together with those of the 
other subjugated nations. 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 


Pictorial presentation of the country. 
$6.00 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 
A periodical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 


THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautas 
A psychological study 


LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM by E. J. Harrison 


Presentation of Lithuania’s case in her struggle 
with the invaders. 


THE STORY OF LITHUANIA by T. G. Chase 
A glance at the history of the country. 
THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 


A poem written originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis. 


THE LITHUANIAN SITUATION by Prof. K. Pakstas 
A brief, informative publication, intended to acquaint 
the reader with the country of Lithuania. $0.50. 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 


916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


The reproductions of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, 
have been supplied by courtesy of cultural magazine “Aidai” (Echoes) 
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Price—25 cents per copy. 
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